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On the occasion of the 14th Anniversary of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the United States and the Soviet 


Union, it is appropriate to recall the words of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, written in 1933: 


“I trust that the relations now established between our peoples 
may forever remain normal and friendly, and that our nations 
henceforth may cooperate for their mutual benefit and for the 
preservation of the peace of the world.” 


We will continue to work for the fulfillment of that vital 
purpose. 
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The first opportunity you’ve 
had in a long time to get a 
true, complete and under- 
standing picture of what has 
been happening in the 
Soviet Union since the war. 
This book has all the an- 
swers to the abundant crop 
of distortions and half 
truths about the Soviet 
Union which are being used 
to push us into war. Utterly 
fascinating reading for you 
—a thoughtful gift for. 
many friends. 


by 
THE VERY REVEREND 


Dr.;, HEWLETT JOHNSON 
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From Our Anniversary Mailbag 


Key to the Solution 
i MUST be frankly admitted that 
A 


merican-Soviet relations have in re- 
cent months grown steadily worse, as re- 
flected both in the press and in the area, 
or rather the arena, of diplomacy. It is, 
I believe, unprofitable to apportion the 
blame; in the light of the available evi- 
dence, neither party is guiltless. In any 
case the fact remains that restoration of 
cordial feeling and collaboration between 
the United States and Soviet Russia is the 
key to the solution of international prob- 
lems, whether in Europe or in Asia, and 
whether in the political or in the economic 
field. It is also the key to the strengthening 
of the United Nations, which will continue 
to fail as long as its members are divided 
into two opposing camps which auto- 
matically vote against one another. It is 
essential, therefore, that there should be a 
sustained and organized effort among 
American citizens of all political parties 
and economic groups and religious creeds 
to combat our growing Russophobia and 
to promote between these two great powers 
that good understanding and will to work 
together, on which the hopes both of 
present settlement and of enduring peace 
depend. 
Ralph Barton Perry 
Harvard University 


Continue Despite Obstacles 


W ORKING people are alarmed at the 

steady deterioration of American- 
Soviet relations. Only speedy and complete 
fulfillment of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s basic policy of friendship and unity 
among our great wartime allies can restore 
the peace and security so much desired by 
the millions who work for a_ living 
throughout the world. 

The grim alternative to unity and co- 
operation is another war, far more ter- 
rible than the last. The working people of 
the United States and of every other 
country reject that alternative, and will 
continue to work for an enduring peace 
despite all obstacles. 

Saul Mills, 
Sec’y - Treas. Greater 


New York CIO Council 


A Lesson from History 


T HROUGHOUT the country the feel- 
ing seems to be steadily growing that 
war between Russia and the United States 
is inevitable. No ordinary person wants 
it, the country in general regards it with 
horror, yet in some way, by some group 
whose identity is hidden from us, we are 
being pushed into a position of helpless 
acceptance of a perfectly avoidable con- 
flict. It is a very dangerous state of things, 
the most dangerous this country has ever 
faced because modern warfare will be 
more destructive than any former wars. 
But why should we accept this inevit- 
ability? Because we Americans believe in 


for Catholics and Protestants to live in 
the same world. I cannot believe that the 
economic ideas that divide us from the Rus- 
sians are dearer to us than were the re- 
ligious dogmas to the people of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

There have been three great revolutions 
in modern history. The first, the Protestant 
Reformation, was intellectual, it freed the 
human mind. The second, the French 
Revolution, was political, it brought about 
political equality. Now we are in the 
middle of the economic revolution. In each 
of the former upheavals one country suc- 
ceeded in isolating itself, defending itself 
against any change in the old system. 
Spain. shut out the Reformation, Russia 
shut out the French Revolution. Now we 
seem to be trying to prevent any wave of 
economic revolution from reaching our 
shores. It was not good for Spain nor for 
Russia and I doubt if it will be good for us. 
Alice Hamilton 
Hadlyme, Conn. 


Time to Make Our Voices Heard 


ERE has seldom been a more blatant 

attempt to poison the public mind 
with misrepresentation and lies than the 
campaign of propaganda against the 
Soviet Unixn now being conducted in the 
United States. 

I believe that the propaganda will fail, 
because it runs counter to the fundamental 
interests and desires of the American 
people. It will certainly fail if the Amer- 
ican people are told the facts behind the 
propaganda—that powerful groups and in- 
dividuals in this country are solely respon- 
sible for the worsening of American- 
Soviet relations, that there is no real bar- 
rier to peaceful economic and cultural in- 
terchange between the two countries, that 
the United States is dishonored and en- 
dangered by the abandonment of Roose- 
velt’s policies, that the ‘“malefactors of 
great wealth” who are responsible for dol- 
lar diplomacy and aggressive intervention 
abroad are also responsible for the high 
prices and reduced living standards—and 
the accompanying drive against demo- 
cratic rights—that threaten our national 
welfare. 

Many writers and artists in the motion 
picture industry knew these truths. 
Thoughtful people in Hollywood know 
and respect the Soviet Union. They recog- 
nize that the Soviet film derives its vitality 
and creative strength from a vital and cre- 
ative people. It is to be hoped that Soviet 
motion pictures can be more widely cir- 
culated in the United States. Honest pic- 
tures are messengers of good will. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Soviet Union comes at a time 
of international tension and dark fore- 
boding. But to the vast number of Amer- 
icans who believe in peace and coopera- 
tion, it is far more than an occasion for 
the expression of formal greetings. It is a 
time to make our voices heard, to speak 
and write and work for the friendship and 





capitalism and the Russians believe in So- 
. cialism? Are we ready to kill and to die in 
defense of the sacred doctrine of capital- 
ism? Time was when men declared that 
Europe could not exist part Catholic and 
Street, New honk, 16, N.Y. Indexed in part Protestant and they fought it out till 
mo tg while AGairs Information Germany was so ruined it took her almost 
etait a century to recover. And then they dis. 
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understanding that is desired by the people 
of both countries. 

John Howard Lawson 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Our Cover was designed and drawn 
by Lynd Ward, well known American 
artist and illustrator. 
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RAYMOND ROBINS 
BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dear SRT Readers 


These are mighty days! The destiny of mankind will be deter- 
mined by what happens. in the next few years - perhaps the next few 
months. 


All the powers of darkness are now united to bring on a Third 
World War and use atom bombs on the men, women and children of the 
Soviets. The people of America must speak out in a convincing 
voice to defeat their efforts and comel our leaders to return to 
the Roosevelt policy of friendship with the Soviet Union which is 
our only hope of peace, and for the fulfillment of our own promise 
of American life. ; 


This November anniversary brings vividly to my memory how amid 
the fleeting fires of the Soviet Revolution it was my privilege to 
know Lenin, to watch his unfaltering clarity of mind and dauntless 
courage in those desperate months when his country faced the hos- 
tility of the dark forces of those days, bent upon the destruction 
of the new society the Russian people were building. Today Stalin 
carries on Lenin's work and I am convinced that the Soviet leaders 
are concerned above all with the welfare of the common man and 
keeping peace in the world. That is why I have never lost faith 
in the USSR or ceased to advocate friendship with that great coun- 
try in our own interests as well as theirs. 





Amid the silence of nearly all the voices that have told the 
truth about Soviet Russia in the past and the fury of the mightiest 
barrage of all time of propaganda lies by press, radio, yes - and 
wo. - SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY holds steadfast and unmoved, 

out fear. 


If we can vrevent the Third World War, then shall we enter 
upon the ro era of education and sy gs ggg for all the 
“peoples of this our world that they have yet known. If we fail - 
then another dark age will enshroud the world. 


WE MUST NOT FAIL. And in our struggle, SOVIET RUSSIA TODaY 
is a powerful weapon. It is the responsibility of all of us who 
believe in what they are doing to provide the money without which 
they cannot continue. I myself cannot give mmch but am contribu- 
ting what I can. 


Will you join me in this and so guarantee that this clear 
voice for TRUTH and PEACE will not be silenced in this the Sreat- 
est battle of all time? 


Sincerely yours, - 


Raymond Robins 





for 


TRUT 


and 


--PRAC 








sia Today to continue. 


at the time of the Revolution, 1917-18 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I will join you, Colonel Robins, in helping Soviet Rus- 


deawens (in DJcheck (]Jmoney 
Colonel Raymond Robins commanded the order []j currency) to keep that voice for TRUTH and 


American Red Cross Mission to Russia PEACE from being silenced. 


Here is my contribution of $ 









UR DEEPEST LOYALTY As AMERICANS IS THE FOUNTAINHEAD 
| the tribute we pay this month to the Soviet Union, 
celebrating her thirtieth anniversary. 

In hailing the mighty nation that as a result of the 1917 
Revolution stands today firm and indestructible, we reject the 
travesty of all that is finest in our own country in the brand- 
ing as un-American of friendship for the. Soviet Union. 

Our own Revolution brought forth a nation dedicated to 
securing the inalienable right of all the people to freedom, 
equality and the pursuit of happiness. But only through con- 
tinuing struggles can our precious heritage be realized. Not 
yet have we eliminated inequalities between man and man, 
man and woman, race and race. The struggle to build a 
democratic America should make us capable of understand- 
ing the similar and even greater struggles of the Russians. 

The Russian Revolution, launched with greater handicaps, 
set itself greater goals. We threw off a foreign tyranny, 
proclaiming the right of a nation to determine its own way 
of life and dispose of its own resources. The Russian Revo- 
lution proclaimed the right of all the people within the na- 
tion to joint ownership of its wealth. In setting up a society 
without an owning class they took a new and long step 
forward in human history. 

Neither the Soviet people nor their warmest friends claim 
that they have reached their goal or that they have avoided 
mistakes. What is important for us to understand is the pro- 
gress they have made, the enormity of the obstacles they 
have met, and what their continued and unhampered for- 
ward march promises for humanity. 

In World War I the Russian losses were greater than 
those of all the other Allies together. The November Revotlu- 
tion came about because the rotten regime of the Tsars fell 
of its own weight. The weak and vacillating Provisional 
Government of Kerensky failed to redeem its promises of 
peace, bread and land for the people. Only when the masses 
of the people were undeniably with them did the Bolsheviks 
take power. The uprising was on November 6 and the next 
day the Soviet regime took over the reins of government. 
There was comparatively little bloodshed. On November 7, 
1917, the Congress of Soviets opened, and Lenin declared, 
“We shall now begin to construct the Socialist order.” 

But the young Soviet State was not permitted to pursue 
its aims in peace. Their first aim was to end the war. Yet the 
Allies would neither negotiate for peace nor furnish the aid 
which would have made it possible for the Soviets to stay in 
the war and hasten victory. The Soviets were forced to make 
peace alone, a robber peace which cost them huge sections of 
their territory. There was a concerted attempt by other 
powers to destroy the new Socialist State. With arms and 
gold they supported armies of Tsarist generals which found 
no following among their own people. Fourteen nations, in- 
cluding our ewn, invaded Soviet territory in an effort to pre- 
vent the Russian people from building the kind of govern- 
ment they wished. 

Military intervention, laying waste huge areas, prolonged 
the civil war through 1918, 1919 and 1920. Then came the 
worst famine in Russian history, resulting from unprece- 
dented drought, bringing death and disease in its wake. In- 
dustrial production, never highly developed, went down be- 
low twenty per cent of the pre-war level. Recovery was ham- 
pered by the manifold pressures exerted by the outside world 
which sought by other means to destroy the Soviets when 
armed intervention was defeated by the incredible courage 
and skill of the young Red Army and the Soviet people. 

These cataclysmic ordeals from the World War. on had 
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cost the lives of 23,000,000 people. Cver all these obstacles 
the people triumphed and began to build a new life. 

Had the rest of the world helped the young Socialist re- 
public as the common people everywhere showed their will- 
ingness to do, their progress would have been far swifter. 
Instead they were treated as an outcast by other governments 
who built a cordon sanitaire along their Western borders, 
refused normal diplomatic and trade relations, tried to under- 
mine them through organizing weak and treacherous ele- 
ments within to open the gates to the enemy when the new 
world conflict should come. They sought by a never ceasing 
barrage of lies and slander to turn the peoples of the world 
against the Soviet Union, built up Nazi Germany as an 
anti-Soviet bulwark and opened the way for the anti-Comin- 
tern Axis which instead became an axis against all the 
democratic nations and engulfed the world in blood. 

The Soviet~people have never been permitted to build in 
peace the kind of life they planned, for whenever they have 
had a breathing space from shooting wars, the cold war 
against them has gone on. 

The achievements of the Soviet Union in its thirty years 
of existence under the leadership of Lenin and Stalin are a 
matter of historical record which no amount of calumny can 
hide or erase. 

In these thirty years we have watched the growth of a 
nation where for the first time in history all the people have 
Constitutional guarantees of the ownership and enjoyment 
of what rightfully belongs to them—the earth’s natural re- 
sources, the land, the means of producticn and the fruits of 
their own toil. We have seen an end on one-sixth of the 
earth to exploitation of man by man. We have seen the con- 
cept of political liberty broadened and secured by the eco- 
nomic liberty which is the only guarantee of its realization, 
the only basis for true democracy. We have seen a whole 
people pulled out of the morass of illiteracy, their minds set 
free of the chains of ignorance, the means provided for what- 
ever training they desire to become skilled craftsmen, trained 
scientists or creative artists. We have seen the realization of 
full equality between the sexes, in fact as well as law. We 
have seen family life placed on a new basis of stability and . 
dignity. We have seen a nationwide program without paral- 
lel for the care of mothers and children; a system of socialized 
health protection and medicine that should be a model for 
the world; the workers protected by an all-embracing social 
insurance program administered by the trade unions. We 
have seen the flowering of a true brotherhood of man in the 
Soviet fraternity of nations, where no prejudice exists 
against any man because of race, religion or color, where 
minority groups have the economic base equality requires, 
where their own traditions and cultures are respected and 
provided with the means of full expression and growth, 
mutually enriching each other and the whole. We have seen 
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this land transformed through economic planning from a 
primitive agrarian economy to a modern industrial nation, 
without crises or unemployment, the mechanized, large- 
scale agriculture of its collective farms bridging the gap 
between town and country, opening the way for continuous 
expansion of all its productive resources which, in peaceful 
construction, will in time bring an economy of abundance 
providing for all the people all they need for a full and 
creative life. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union, stemming directly 
from this internal policy, could not be other than a policy 
of world progress and peace, the only polity permitting the 
building of socialism in their own country. Trotsky’s policy 
of continuing wars and revolutions was categorically re- 
jected. From the first day of their existence the Soviets have 
sought to consolidate friendly relations with other nations. 
They: were the first to warn of the dangers of fascism and 
struggled unceasingly to avert war through collective security. 

The war put the Soviet system to its supreme test. Despite 
all present efforts of the USSR’s detractors, the world will 
never forget their matchless performance, the selfless sacrifices 
and the golden heroism with which they fought—and saved 
civilization. In diverting their entire national effort to the 
needs of the war and through the fearful losses they suffered 
—the millions who died, the immeasurable ruin in all the oc- 
cupied areas—they were set back years in their progress. But 
the solid basis of their past achievements remained and 
they emerged from the war more powerful than ever. 

Friendly intercourse with the Soviet Union has always 
been in the highest national interests of our country. After 
long years of failure to recognize this under successive Re- 
publican administrations, Franklin D. Roosevelt entered upon 
a new course and on November 16, 1933, diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union were 
established. That is the second great anniversary we mark. 

When President Roosevelt announced the extension of 
Lend-Lease aid to the USSR, he declared: “The defense of 
the USSR is vital to the defense of the United States.” 

These words are as true today as they were then. Good re- 
lations with the Soviet Union have brought only benefits to 
our nations. Bad relations can only bring disaster. Peace- 
time cooperation led to our wartime alliance, our wartime 
alliance led to our common victory. In electing President 
Roosevelt for the fourth term, the American people gave 
their mandate that his foreign policy should be continued. 

The reversal of that policy, which began immediately fol- 
lowing the death of Roosevelt, is the cause of the tragic state 
of world affairs today. The Truman Administration has 
turned back the clock and is repeating the costly mistakes 
made after World War I. Grown richer than ever because 
the immensity of the Soviet sacrifices in the war kept our 
own losses at a minimum and the enemy from our shores, 


























we are now unwilling to accept Soviet influence in world 
affairs on an equal basis with our own, and have entered 
upon a course of world domination. The Soviet leaders have 
clung tenaciously to the belief that the two differing systems 
can cooperate and live in peace together given the will to do 
so and the determination to live up to the agreements of the 
wartime coalition. Month after month the Soviet Union ig- 
nored the campaign of vilification directed against her and 
continued to foster among her own people their natural 
feelings of friendliness for America. Only as our policy de- 
veloped from one of “toughness” to outright hostility did 
they begin to answer in kind. 

The recent announcement of the conference of nine Com- 
munist Parties of Europe to organize an information bureau 
and coordinate their activities has been met with hysterical 
accusations that the Soviet Union has revived the Communist 
International as an instrument to divide the world and es- 
tablish its own domination. There is nothing in the facts to 
justify this. The conference resolutions make clear that no 
central body comparable to the Comintern with the member 
parties subject to its orders has been created. On the con- 
trary, the voluntary nature of the proposed coordination 
and the full independence of the associated parties has been 
emphasized. They have issued a warning against the dan- 
gers of a new war fostered by American imperialists. But 
they have stated specifically “that between the desire of the 
imperialists to develop a new war and the possibility of 
organizing such a war there is a great gap.” 

Vice-President Gomulka of Poland, who attended the 
conference, stated, “It would be foolish to believe that we 
are attacking the United States or any nations. We only 
attack the imperialist circles of America.” 

Growing sections of the people both in Europe and our 
own country are equally alarmed at the warmongering of 
American imperialist groups and the implications of the 
Truman-Marshall doctrine with its plan to use American 
dollars to restore the industrial power of Germany, while 
withholding aid from the victims of Nazi aggression, its 
intervention in the affairs of Europe and pressure against 
its rising democratic movements, and the corollary policies 
being pursued in the Far East. Leading Americans who are 
courageously speaking out against Wall Street domination 
are receiving increasing support from our people. Long be- 
fore Vyshinsky pointed his finger at the warmongers, Mr. 
Wallace had named the names of the group of investment 
bankers and military men responsible for our foreign policy 
“contrary to the interests of our people.” Senator Pepper, a 
vigorous critic of our present foreign policy, has called on the 
American voters “to bring the spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
back to Washington.” 

The means are at hand for the American people to make 
their will felt. The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship is leading the way in their “Appeal to Reason” 
(see page 35) calling for a new effort to reach agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the highest levels, and in their 
nationwide anniversary meetings during November which 
offer the opportunity for a vast mobilization of American 
public opinion, a rededication to the principles of Roosevelt. 

There are no problems between America and the Soviet 
Union that cannot be solved. 

Americans—speak out and demand that the vital interests 
of our country and the future of mankind be safeguarded by 
a return to a policy of peace and friendship with the USSR! 

Now is the time to demonstrate our faith in the Soviet 
Union, our faith in our own democracy. 









| IS not only the Soviet Union, its 
people and its leaders that are to be 
congratulated on this portentous thirtieth 
anniversary of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. The whole world and all 
mankind are to be congratulated that in 
the midst of the terrible turmoil, destruc- 
tion and suffering resulting from two 
world wars since 1914 there has arisen 
and there firmly stands a great multi- 
national state stretching from the Baltic 
to the Pacific, today more powerful and 
influential than ever before, built im- 
pregnably upon the enduring economic 
foundations of socialism and dedicated 
to the principle of democratic coopera- 
tion on behalf of human welfare, happi- 
ness and progress. 

In 1917, out of the ruins of a Europe 
in flames, the Soviet Republic, under the 
leadership of Lenin, carne into being, 
bringing the promise of a better existence 
to the oppressed peoples of its own land 
and serving as a symbol of hope to the 
underprivileged of the earth at large. In 
1945, out of the ruins of a Europe and 
Asia reduced by fascist aggression to 
rubble, poverty, starvation and anarchy, 
the Soviet Union, though set back years 
through its enormous loss of life and 
property, emerged under Stalin’s leader- 
ship far stronger than in Lenin’s day 
and well prepared to deal with the im- 
mense tasks of domestic reconstruction 
and the complex problems of interna- 
tional relations. 

In the present preoccupation with 
Soviet foreign policy and with the gen- 
eral impact of the USSR upon the 
world situation, we tend to forget the 
outstanding fact that Soviet socialism, 
whatever its imperfections, is in itself a 
unique and precious asset for the whole 
of humanity, a successful and living ex- 
ample—and the only such example—of 
a country that has solved the universal 
evils of unemployment and depression, 
social inequality and racial antagonism, 
through the establishment of a planned 
socialist order which has abolished the 
exploitation of man by man. Other coun- 
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tries are now. engaged in the endeavor 
to construct a socialist economy and | 
wish them well. But it is incontestable 
that Soviet Russia has blazed the trail 
and cleared the way in placing on a 
sound basis the new socio-economic sys- 
tem of socialism. 

During this first half of the twentieth 
century the United States has made im- 
portant advances in the field of indus- 
trial and scientific techniques. Its most 
significant and spectacular discovery has 
been that of the atom bomb. But neither 
the production of atom bombs nor even 
the application of atomic energy to peace- 
ful economic pursuits is in itself calcu- 
lated to bring about fundamental changes 
in economic and social relationships. 
Atomic energy, like other marvels of our 
machine civilization, can be monopolized 
by a self-seeking minority for its own 
enrichment through the exploitation of 
the masses of the people. In my opinion 
there is not sufficient justification for 
calling our times the Atomic Age. They 
deserve, rather, the name of the Socialist 
Age—that new era of government and 
economic organization truly functioning 
for the cummon good and introduced 
into contemporary life by the Soviet 
Union. 

If the American people would but 
recognize the truth, they would see that 
the progress of the USSR in the future, 
as in the past, is something that serves 
the interests of all peoples, including the 
Americans. Soviet socialism, like Ameri- 
can democracy in its higher sense, repre- 
sents a world good that transcends all 
national frontiers. Like any great civiliza- 
tion it speaks across the barriers of space 
and time and makes its appeal to men 
and women of intelligence and good- 
will everywhere. The impressive Soviet 
success during these three decades is in 
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essence a success for the human race 
itself. Human beings throughout the 
earth can feel a glow of pride and glad- 
ness in what the Soviet people have ac- 
complished. In many ways this heroic 
and energetic people have acted as the 
advance guard of the species man in his 
onward march. 

In the long perspectives of history, 
then, the Russian Revolution of 1917 
will surely stand out as one of the great 
landmarks in human development and 
perhaps as the greatest landmark of the 
modern epoch. Since that November day 
thirty years ago when Lenin and his 
colleagues took power, the Soviet Repub- 
lic has passed through a. number of 
ordeals that would have brought crash- 
ing into the dust states led by less intelli- 
gent men, populated by less determined 
people and organized around a less com- 
pelling ideal than that of socialism. The | 
supreme crisis of the USSR came with 
the Nazi invasion in June of 1941 when 
Hitler threw almost the full strength of 
his mechanized legions against the Soviet 
citadel. The raging forest fire of Nazi 
power swept far into the Russian land, 
burning and overwhelming and devastat- 
ing large areas. It penetrated to the out- 
skirts of Moscow and Leningrad and 
well into the city of Stalingrad. Then it 
halted, receded and died away as the 
embattled Soviet armies marched back 
to their borders and beyond in the most 
fareflung and magnificent counter-offen- 
sive in the annals of history. 

Every informed person knows now 
that while Lend-Lease aid from America 
and Britain was most helpful in the re- 
markable Soviet showing against the 
Nazis and their satellites, the Soviet # 
armed forces received at least 90 per 
cent of their equipment from domestic 
sources. Soviet factories manned by 
highly trained Soviet workers turned out 
the thoroughly modern Soviet machine- 
guns, artillery, tanks and airplanes that 
outmatched the blitzkrieg matériel of 
Hitler. Soviet industry, agriculture and 
transportation, coordinated by nation 
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wide socialist planning, functioned eff- 
ciently throughout the conflict and per- 
formed Herculean tasks in supplying 
both the armies and the civilian popula- 
tion. And the more than 100 Soviet 
peoples, militant in their morale and 
fully conscious of the aims for which 
they were fighting, cooperated enthusi- 
astically with one another and with the 
central Government to defend the social- 
ist system and to destroy world Fascism. 

During the most severe and grueling 
test of war that has ever come to a 
country during the memory of man, the 
Soviet Union won out over every diffi- 
culty and was eventually able to par- 
ticipate in the struggle against Japan. 
What the facts make perfectly plain is 
that the Soviet victory in the Second 
World War was first and foremost a 
victory for socialism. Socialism works, in 
both war and peace. But socialism pre- 
fers peace a thousand times to war. It 
was no choice of the Soviet Russians 
that their country was made the testing 
ground of how a socialist commonwealth 
stands up in a battle to the death. 

Today, as since 1917, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment pursués a genuine peace policy, 
despite the loud and voluminous propa- 
ganda to the contrary. That policy seeks 
the elimination of surviving fascist ele- 
ments and cooperation through the 
United Nations for collective security, 
disarmament, national self-determination 
and flourishing international trade. The 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs does 
not take action or adopt an attitude with- 
out some reason. We may agree or dis- 
agree with that reason, but in fact it 
usually turns out to be a pretty good one. 
Piercing cries by the anti-Soviet crowd 
of “iron curtain,” “Soviet expansionism” 
and “police state” cannot conceal the 
truth that American imperialism, now as 
after Worid War I, is trying to halt a 
natural leftward trend by illegitimate 
intervention cloaked as a crusade against 
alleged Communist violence and subver- 
sion directed by Moscow. 

Only this time, since interference 
within Soviet boundaries is hopeless, the 
fake saviours from the West are con- 
centrating on certain points within non- 
Soviet Europe to which they have more 
or less direct access. Again, as in 1918 
and immediately thereafter, they are 
using as their tools and supporting as 
their puppets a mixed assortment of dis- 
credited right-wing politicians, renegades 
from radicalism and remnants of royalty. 
It seems probable to me that this cur- 
rent interventionism will fail as ignomin- 
lously as in the earlier period. And a 
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great deal of what is called Soviet “ob- 
structionism” is simply firm opposition 
on the part of the Soviet Government to 
the interventionist idea of re-creating in 
Europe conditions similar to those that 
gave rise to World War II. 

In regard to Eastern Europe, Ameri- 
can public opinion in general has been 
making a most elementary and unhis- 
torical mistake concerning democracy 
among the Eastern European nations. 
This mistake stems from the assump- 
tion that all peoples, no matter what 
their previous situation or stage of de- 
velopment, are to be expected to leap 
overnight into an advanced state of 
political democracy similar to that of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries at their best. But 
the law of historical relativity demands 
careful attention to the particular back- 
ground and culture of each country. 
Balkan peoples, such as those of Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, where dictatorships 
or semi-dictatorships under backward 
monarchies existed until only a few years 
ago, need no little time to evolve the 
educational and political standards neces- 
sary for the full functioning of democ- 
racy. I' believe that they have been mak- 
ing notable headway in that direction. 
It is not widely realized, for example, 
that Marshal Tito’s administration has 
gone far in eliminating the racial strife 
so long rampant in Yugoslavia and in 
instituting ethnic democracy by setting 
up six federated republics representing 
the different national groups such as 
Serbs and Croats, Slovenes and Mon- 
tenegrins. 

Now Czechoslovakia, unlike Poland, 


Hungary and the Balkan lands, was 
already before the last war a well-run 
democratic republic. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that today this country, with a 
Communist Party dominant and a lead- 
ing Communist as Premier, has main- 
tained parliamentary institutions and 
civil liberties while pushing forward 
toward a socialist society. Last fall Prem- 
ier Gottwald stated at an official Com- 
munist conference that: “Experience and 
the teachings of classical Marxism and 
Leninism tell us that dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the Soviets is not .. . the 
only road to socialism.” Insufficient atten- 
tion has been given to this extremely sig- 
nificant statement. 

My point, then, about Eastern Europe 
is that the obvious shortcomings of 
democracy in that region are not to be 
recklessly blamed on Communist plot- 
ting or Soviet pressure, but must be 
analyzed objectively ix the light of the 
history and special conditions of each 
country concerned. At the same time I 
recommend that Americans who are so 
critical of the workings of democracy 
in Soviet Russia and the recently liber- 
ated countries of Eastern Europe take 
earnest note of the police-state method 
of “loyalty” tests and purges in the 
U\S.A., of the flagrant violation of civil 
rights by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, of the continued preju- 
dice and discrimination against Jews and 
Negroes in this country, of the growing 
British anti-Semitism, and of the re- 
markable “democracy” in. the Union of 
South Africa where the Whites maintain 

(Continued on page 33) 
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I WISH I were able to bring good 
news to this anniversary issue 
from the sessions of the U.N. General 
Assembly which I have been attending. 
But this is no time for pleasant gener- 
alities. I believe I can best serve the 
purposes to which this issue of the maga- 
zine is dedicated by a realistic and frank 
appraisal of the situation. My feelings 
about this session can be summed up in 
a phrase: The U.N. Is In Danger! If 
Americans realized how bad the situa- 
tion really is, the cry would go up: 
Save the United Nations! Therefore is 
it important that Americans know it, 
and mobilize all their forces to save it. 

From Secretary Marshall’s opening ad- 
dress on September 18, almost every- 
thing the American delegation has done 
pointed to one purpose: to make the po- 
sition of the Soviet Union, and the states 
associated with it, untenable. From the 
outset, the talk was of a division in the 
United States cabinet: some of the high- 
est figures were said to feel that this 
was the moment to drive the Russians 
out of the U.N. at all costs. Others were 
said to feel that it was worth using this 
U.N. session more subtly in the “cold 
war,’ the global diplomatic battle that 
is now raging everywhere. 

The United Nations was supposed to 
be a “town meeting of the world” (to 
use Senator Vandenberg’s phrase) and 
this implies reasoned discussion, and 
genuine efforts to find the broadest area 
of agreement between countries with 
differing histories and social systems. The 
U.N. was based on the proposition that 
the big powers would strive to settle their 
major political questions, especially those 
relating to the peace treaties, through 
other channels—such as the foreign 
ministers’ conferences and ordinary dip- 
lomatic negotiation. 

What has happened instead? The 
peace settlements are deadlocked, es- 
pecially as regards Germany, Austria 
and Japan; when the issues of these 
deadlocks are thrown into the hopper 
of the General Assembly, the arena of 
harmony becomes the arena of diplomatic 
battle. 

In the Security Council—the 11-na- 
tion executive body—the Soviet Union 
expresses its frustration by the veto, 
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At the U.N. General Assembly 
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which is not the cause of the trouble, 
as Secretary General Trygve Lie noted, 
but the symptom of it. But in fact, the 
General Assembly (where there is no 
veto) has been just as badly deadlocked 
as the Council. All of which proves that 
the trouble lies deeper. It lies in the 
fatal policy our government has pursued 
ot dividing the world into blocs based 
on the assumption that the two coun- 
tries which represent the two main social 
systems of our time can’t cooperate. But 
the U.N. was founded on the premise 
that they can cooperate in peace as in 
war; the moment that premise is 
abandoned, all you have at the U.N. is a 
merciless scrapping. 

Since the United States commands an 
overwhelming majority of votes, it can 
deliberately press the Russians and their 
friends to the wall. The U.N. becomes, 
as the brilliant, iron-greying, French- 
speaking Ukrainian foreign minister, 
Manuilsky observed, a “branch of the 
State Department.” 

There has been some talk that the 
Soviet and Yugoslav diplomats have 
poor manners; it is said that they speak 
too bluntly. But the amazing thing is 
that they behave as politely as they do in 
an atmosphere where everything works 
to force them into a corner and compel 
them to leave the organization. And the 
argument—as some continental diplo- 
mats remark—about manners, is especial- 
ly unconvincing when it comes from 
Americans. For the way the State De- 
partment behaves is very crude indeed. 
As one old-timer put it: “Even Geneva, 
the seat of the old League of Nations, 
never saw this kind of thing.” 

In this interim report, I cannot go 
into all the issues.. The big question so 
far has been Greece. The State Depart- 
ment wants to establish a border patrol 
commission—since the Security Council’s 
investigating body went out of business 
—but a commission with wide powers 
to intervene in the affairs and territory 
of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 
In addition, they want a special as- 
sembly called if the three northern 
neighbors fail to cooperate; but how can 
one expect them to cooperate when they 
are being accused of creating all the 
trouble in Greece, and when the U.S. 
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delegation actually tries to get a resolu- 
tion of censure against them? 

The Yugoslav deputy foreign min- 
ister—war hero Ales Bebler—not only 
rejected the charge but said very bluntly 
that the whole trouble in Greece began 
when British troops successfully under- 
mined Greece’s first post-war demo- 
cratic government, and when the United 
States—by the Truman Doctrine—took 
over the British role. 

As the Soviets and the Yugoslavs see 
it, the way to restore Greek independence 
and integrity is for all foreign troops to 
get out of Greece. Many delegations 
agreed with this view—Ethiopia, Egypt, 
the Slav states. Countries like Sweden 
and Norway hesitated to join the Amer- 
ican side and some Latin American 
states, like Colombia, sought to avoid 
a brutal showdown of votes. 

But with the indispensable help of 
two Socialists—Paul Henri-Spaak of Bel- 
gium and Hector McNeil of Britain— 
the United States is jamming through 
its resolution. The votes range from 34 
to 40 against the USSR; but about 15 
countries have abstained, in addition to 
the six Slavic states which have voted 
negative. This shows that a substantial 
minority in the U.N. are very unhappy 
about the whole trend. | 

Naturally, the Soviets and their Slavic 
allies will not cooperate in commissions 
that are based on the assumption that 
they are responsible for a situation di- 
rectly resulting from the intervention of 
the United States and Great Britain in 
Greece. A very dangerous situation is 
therefore created. It is altogether pos- 
sible that after the State Department 
gets its commission—but discovers that 
the Greek Democratic Army is just as 
powerful, if not more so, than it ever 
was—the next move will be a call to 
mobilize armed forces on behalf of 
Greece. 

The monarchist Greek regime may 
call other powers to assist it under the 
self-defense article of the Charter, No. 
51. Before the world knows it, the 
Greek question can become the excuse 
for trying to line up Anglo-American 
armed forces on the borders of the 
Balkans. Thus Churchill’s ' war-time 
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%3 HAT attracts you most of all 
in our plans and work?” I once 
asked an old engineer. 

“Man’s great offensive on nature,” he 
replied. 

When one comes to think of it, what 
could be more impressive than the ad- 
vance on nature undertaken on so vast 
a scale by collective bodies of the Soviet 
people on a front that extends from the 
icy wastes of the far North to the deserts 
of the South, from the Baltic to the Sea 
of Okhotsk? What could be nobler 
than the creative efforts of the free and 
gifted man who transforms nature for 
the benefit of society? That is why the 
Soviet people call their creative work “a 
matter of honor, valor and heroism.” 

The offensive is conducted according 
to a single strategic plan. The advancing 
army is many times greater than the 
largest that ever existed. Reconnaissance 
work is done by thousands of geologists, 
chemists, physicists, botanists, zoologists 
and agronomists. This army is equipped 
with the latest type of automatic ma- 
chinery, cranes, electrical devices, com- 
bines, steam shovels and all the in- 
numerable implements for the recon- 
struction of nature. Wherever this army 
passes, towns and industrial plants 
arise, mines are sunk, deserts are 
turned into gardens and conquered 
nature becomes more generous to man. 

Until comparatively lately a tract 
called the “Hungry Steppe” existed in 
Central Asia. It received its name in 
days when death by starvation awaited 
all who attempted to settle there. Now 
it is known as the “Flowering Steppe” 
to the people who live there. What was 
once arid deserted land now has its 
towns, its collective farms and cotton 
plantations. 

The limit of agriculture was once the 
fifty-ninth parallel. Now the boundary 
has been advanced far within the Arctic 
Circle. In tundras where reindeer 
alone could find their own food, wheat, 
barley and potatoes grow. 

Never have geography books gone so 
rapidly out-of-date as in the Soviet Union 
where man changes everything—climate, 
soil, vegetation, lakes and rivers, agri- 
culture and industry. 

Marshland that covered an area of 
five million acres has been drained and 
the climate has become drier in conse- 
quence. Irrigation has been carried out 
over desert area seven and a half mil- 
lion acres in extent. The climate there 
is becoming more humid. 

Soils are different too. They have been 
changed by means of deep ploughing, 
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mineral fertilizers and the cultivation of 
perennial grasses. Boundless expanses 
have been ploughed up. During the 
Second Five-Year Plan, over seventeen 
million acres of virgin soil were 
ploughed in Siberia and Kazahkstan. 

Changes have taken place in the 
rivers and lakes. If a school boy of the 
year 1917 could see the textbooks of to- 
day, he wouldn’t be able to find the 
Moscow, Rybinsk and Uzbek seas on 
the map! These are new lakes and reser- 
voirs so large that they’re called Seas. 








M. ILIN is the well-known Soviet author 
of children’s books. Among those pub- 
lished here are Russia’s New Primer, How 
Man Became a Giant, The Ring and the 
Riddle. Giant at the Crossroads is sched- 
uled for publication within a. few months. 





A vessel is tossed on them in a stormy 
western wind just as on other seas. On 
the maps of 1917, the White Sea wasn’t 
connected with the Baltic, the Volga 
didn’t flow towards Moscow. 

On the maps of 1917, Magnitogorsk, 
Kirovsk, Karaganda, Igarka, Magadan, 
Komsomolsk and hundreds of other 
towns were not marked. They arose in 
the course of thirty years in the tundras, 
in the Siberian taiga, in the deserts of 
Kazakhstan and the shores of Okhotsk. 

On the maps of 1917, towns, factories 
and mines were crowded into the west 
while the east remained waste. Indus- 
try has made great strides eastward. If 
you ask a school boy today where we 
obtain iron, he will name Magnitogorsk 
in the Urals first of all, then the Kuz- 
netsk works beyond the Urals and final- 
ly the old plants of the Ukraine. Ask 
him where we get coal. He will point 
not only to the Donbas but also to the 
Kuzbas, to Karaganda, to Vorkuta and 
many other coal districts that were un- 
known in 1917. The school boy of 1917 
would have been puzzled if you had 
asked him to show you the “second 
Baku” on the map. But the school boy 
of today would point without a moment’s 
thought to the expanse beyond the Volga 
where a forest of oil derricks has arisen 
in the Bashkir Steppes. 

It is a different country now. 

If a traveler were to come to the USSR 
with a Baedeker, 1917 edition, he would 
find towns where according to his guide 
book there should be bare steppes or vir- 
gin woods. Theaters, universities, 
libraries and sports grounds have arisen 
where once the round felt tents of 
nomads stood. The guide book of 1917 
described a backward agricultural coun- 
try; but this is a country with up-to-date 
industries and mechanized agriculture. 

Instead of the “muzhik” with his 
primitive ploughs, the traveler sees trac- 
tor and harvester-combine drivers and 
mechanics in charge of electric threshers. 
The peasant’s cottage is lit by electricity, 
radio concerts are heard where once a 
plaintive song was sung to the whir of 
the spinning wheel. 

It is a different country. I would have 
to fill hundreds of pages if I wanted 
to enumerate all the changes that have 
taken place. 

The world does not stand still. But 
no other country has undergone such 
rapid changes as the Soviet Union in 
thirty years. It would be more exact to 
say thirteen years, for actual construction 
work has only been going on here 
from 1928 to the beginning of the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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prorunns: memory is unfortunately 
only too short. Few people remember 
today how the skepticism abroad in the 
°30’s about Soviet economic achievement, 
was blown sky-high when all the pessi- 
mistic “expert” forecasts about “Russia 
lasting six weeks” in the summer of 1941 
were refuted by the achievements of the 
Soviet armed forces and of her war in- 
dustry. Even the Londoner’s deep-felt 
gratitude of a few years back, that the 
Red Army was saving him from being 
bombed by tying down Hitler’s air force, 
is already receding in the memory. And 
such sentiment doubtless bit less deep on 
the other side of the Atlantic, in Amer- 
ica. In face of the smoke-clouds of re- 
vived and ignorant misrepresentation of 
today, it is well to remind ourselves ob- 
jectively of a few essential facts about 
Soviet economic development over the 
last few decades. 


The Legacy the Soviets Inherited 


It is hardly necessary, perhaps, today 
to remind the reader that 1917 found 
the Russian Empire a country of very 
backward economic development. Pre- 
dominantly agricultural, large sections of 
her rural population lived at a standard 
of life akin to that of Asia rather than 
of Europe. Richness of soil in the famous 
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“black earth” belt was neutralized by 


lack of moisture, except in the extreme 


southwest. Combined with primitive im- 
plements and technique of cultivation, 
this meant that the majority of peasant 
farmers could not produce enough for 
the bare susbsistence needs of their 
families and had to seek supplementary 
sources of earnings (e.g., handicraft in- 
dustry or seasonal employment at wages). 

Industry represented no more than a 
few islands in the sea of economic back- 
wardness, for the most part confined to 
a few centers in the west such as the 
Petersburg and Moscow districts, and the 
Dnieper-Donbas region in the south 
(and to a limited extent in the Urals). 
The eastern part of the country beyond 
the Urals was virtually a “colonial” area, 
without developed industry or sources 
of power or a transport network, and for 
the most part thinly populated. In the 
country at large railway development, 
compared with population and area, was 
lower than anywhere in Europe. Metaled 
roads were virtually non-existent beyond 
the neighborhood of a few main cities; 
and except in a few dozen of the larger 
towns modern sewage and piped water- 
supply systems were lacking. 

This was the legacy of economic back- 
wardness which the young Soviet regime 


mill section of the war-ruined Zaporozhstal Iron and Steel Works in the Ukraine 
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inherited. For the first three years of its 
existence it had to fight for its existence 
with back-to-the-wall against not only the 
so-called White Armies of the old Tsarist 
generals, but against the occupation 
forces of fourteen foreign powers (in- 
cluding Britain, France, the U. S. A., 
Japan). During these years the fighting 
fronts ebbed and flowed several times 
over the richest agricultural and indus- 
trial regions of the country. By 1921, the 
devastation of the country’s economic life 
was greater than at any time since the 
raids of the Tatars and has only been © 
surpassed by the diabolical devastations 
of the retreating Germans in 1943 and 
1944, Industrial production had fallen 
to .a seventh of normal, and agricultural 
output to between a third and a half. 


Reconstruction in the °20°s 


For the next five years, accordingly, 
the country and its government were en- 
grossed in the hard tasks of reconstruc- 
tion—reconstruction undertaken without 
foreign financial aid and in the face of 
hostility, amounting at times to economic 
boycott, from the outside world. It was 
not until the second half of the decade 
of the ’20’s, when agriculture and in- 
dustry had been restored (or as nearly 
restored as in the circumstances was pos- 
sible) to the pre-war level that serious 
attention could be given to the question 
of development—development above and 
yeyond the low level of economic de- 
velopment that the USSR had inherited 
from the old Russia. For two and a half 
to three years intense discussion—often 
heated and embittered discussion—went 
on about the path to be pursued; from 
which was eventually hammered out the 
policy embodied in the First Five-Year 
Plan at the end of 1928. 

If the poverty and backwardness of old 
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Russia was to be overcome, agriculture 
had to be shaken out of its traditional 
methods and radically transformed, while 
industry had to be enlarged and mod- 
ernized. More important than increasing 
the amount of grain or flax or cotton or 
beets that could be grown per acre was 
the need to increase the amount that 
each human pair of hands could produce 
in a week, a month or in a year, both 
in agriculture and in industry. This 
could only be done by “putting more 
power behind the human elbow” on an 
extensive scale. This needed a large ma- 
chine-making industry such as the coun- 
try had never had before. This in turn 
needed a powerful steel and metal in- 
dustry and a powerful fuel and power 
base. For a number of years, accordingly, 
such iron and steel as her existing blast- 
furnaces and steel mills could turn out 
had to be earmarked for building new 
blast-furnaces and new power-plants, like 
the famous power-scheme based on the 
Dnieper Dam, which in 1941 had to be 
blown up in the path of the German 
advance. Metal, coal and electrification 


had to be made top priorities for 4 whole 
decade. 


Moreover, there was an important 
reason why such a program of economic 
construction, transforming the face of a 
continent, could not be planned accord- 
ing to any easy time-scale; why it had 
to be carried out against the clock. This 


was the fear of war: fear of the return 
of those intervention years of 1918-20. 
From the time when Japan started her 
inroads on the Chinese mainland at the 
beginning of the ’30’s, these fears began 
to dominate economic policy: fears soon 
to be transformed into certainty with the 
rise to power of Hitler in the West and 
the forging of the so-called Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact between military adventurers 
in both East and West. If Russia were to 
be drawn into war with the weak indus- 
trial potential of Tsarist Russia in the 
First World War, she would be doomed 
to collapse within a matter of weeks or 
months. Only a country of modern in- 
dustry, strongly based in a powerful 
metal industry and power and transport 
network, could have the defensive 
strength for what might well have been 
a two-front war, both East and West. 
There was a further reason why in- 
dustrial construction had to come speed- 
ily and be carried out in combination 
with a revolution in the basis of agricul- 
ture as well. In history one can seldom 
stand still; as Lenin once said, one has to 
go backwards or forwards. So long as 
agriculture remained on its traditional 
basis of petty, individual peasant-farm- 
ing, the soil existed for a revival of capi- 
talism in the countryside in the shape 
of the growth of the so-called kulak— 
the prosperous farmer who had accumu- 
lated some capital and proceeded to add 


field to field and to combine farming 
with grain-trading and usurious money- 
lending. In the 1920’s there| was much 
greater equality in the Russian village 
than in pre-revolutionary days; and kulak 
farms were fewer and smaller. Neverthe- 
less, in the second half of the| decade the 
economic strength of this class was again 
on the increase; and there were many at 
the time who prophesied that within a 
few years they would have become pow- 
erful enough to exercise an economic 
stranglehold over the towns and over 
the government. The position in the 
grain market at the time was a critical 
one. With greater equalization in the 
village (as a result of the agrarian re- 
forms of 1917), the village was market- 
ing much less of its grain| than for- 
merly and consuming more of this grain 
itself. Small and middling farmers pro- 
duced very little for the market at all; 
so that of the marketed grain upon which 
the towns relied the richer peasants 
supplied a substantial proportion. 


Collectivized Agriculture 


The policy that was finally decided 
upon (largely under the influence of 
Stalin’s powerful advocacy) was to com- 
bine an ambitious program of industrial 
construction (with priority of emphasis 
upon heavy industry) with a trans- 
formation of agriculture onto a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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§ igen United States with its great, 
modern industrial plant, and the 
Soviet Union with its tremendous re- 
serves of industrial materials, are natural 
partners in a close trade relationship 
from which both nations can increasing- 
ly benefit. A survey of the experience 
which provides the basis for this state- 
ment may serve to indicate the great 
potentialities that exist in this field. This 
short study is therefore concerned with 
the trade between the two countries 
during the last 30 years. 

The Revolution that brought into 
power in Russia the Soviet government, 
with its socialistic system of industry and 
agriculture, also brought into being a 
government monopoly of foreign trade, 
and many other features affecting for- 
eign trade new at first not only to Russia 
but to the world, features many of which 
will probably become permanent in other 
countries as well. 

After 1918 and the end of World 
War I, during which United States ex- 
ports to Russia, of goods and supplies 
for the Russian Army, had increased to 
unprecedented heights, there was a sharp 
drop in exports, and imports, due to diffi- 
culties of procurement in Russia (then 
the RSFSR), and of transport, and to 
the unwillingness of American exporters, 
then as after World War II struggling 
to fill orders for export from all over 
the world, to sell to Revolutionary Rus- 
sia, the new government which was still 
fighting to establish itself in a country 
overrun by foreign interventionist armies. 

It was not until the early °20’s that 
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The SS. Minsk brought a cargo of manganese for America; it took back machinery and equipment for industrial reconstruction. 


American-Soviet Trade: 1917-1947. 


by 
ERNEST C. ROPES 


some regularity was introduced into the 
exchange of goods between the United 
States and the RSFSR. Such trade as 
could be undertaken was handled not 
by Soviet trading agencies, which had 
not yet been established, but by repre- 
sentatives of the old Russian cooperative 
Unions, the Centrosoyuz and the Sels- 
kosoyuz, which had operated during the 
War as purchasing agents for the Tsarist 
government, and had an established 
reputation for skillful trading and ful- 
filling their contracts. Buying to cover 
the needs of their members, and selling 
the goods collected or manufactured by 
those members, these cooperatives, later 
supplemented by a branch of ARCOS, 
Ltd., of London called ARCOS-America, 
also a cooperative agency, kept a trickle 
of trade moving in both directions. On 
the export side, the figures for these 
years were inflated by the large ship- 
ments of grain and other foodstuffs sent 
by the American Relief Administration 
(the Hoover Mission) to succor the 
starving millions in Russia (following 
the unprecedented drought and subse- 
quent famine of 1921-22). But this gift 
from the American people was not trad- 
ing, and imports from Russia were still 
small; the country was still struggling 
to establish a government over the whole 
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of its vast area, was short of food and: 


goods for its population, and was poor 
in foreign exchange or gold to buy with 
abroad. The long-term credit market of 
the world was closed to the Soviet gov- 
ernment because of its repudiation of 
the Tsarist foreign obligations, and it 
was obliged to pay in cash, often at 
inflated prices, for all its purchases, in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

The Soviet Union turned out to be 
such a good debtor, however, that the 
Germans and the British, long familiar 
with Russian requirements, agreed to 
sell on long credit the machinery -and 
equipment Russia needed to supplement 
its own inadequate production. In con- 
nection with the launching of the First 
Five-Year Plan in 1928, the United States 
came into the picture and its exports in 
the next few years were considerable, 
though still below those of Germany 
and England. The coincidence of the 
severe world-wide depression and falling 
prices and the last phases of the agrarian 
revolution in Russia during the early 
*30’s, combined to limit Soviet capacity 
to export and import, which led to a 
severe set-back in Russian - American 
trade during 1933. But since that time 
American goods have established their 
supremacy due to certain similarities in 
the two countries which it is well to 
keep in mind in considering future 
trade prospects. 

Both countries are rich in natural re- 
sources and in the immense area they 
cover, with the resultant necessity of 
immense transport facilities by rail, 
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water and air. Huge farming regions 
afford both countries the possibility of 
large-scale agricultural production. The 
Soviet Union abounds in natural and 
human capital, the United States con- 
trols limitless financial capital. The peo- 
ples of both countries are virile, energetic 
and resourceful. And both states, with 
their different economic and social sys- 
tems are committed to a policy of the 
greatest good for the greatest number in 
education, food and material advance- 
ment. 

It is natural, therefore, that the Soviet 
Union has increasingly turned to our 
country to supply its major needs for 
machinery and products and in many 
cases has modeled its own major in- 
dustries after ours. They are especially 
interested in American type equipment 
for mass production industries in their 
struggle to raise the standard of living 
of their people to a level commensurate 
with that of the United States. They 
follow closely all advances in American 
technique, for which they have always 
expressed the highest admiration. 

During World War II the Soviet 
Union drew most of its imports from 
the United States. A study of U. S. 
trade figures during those years (avail- 
able in the Department of Commerce) 
indicates the nature of what she may 
wish to purchase from us in the future. 
Lend-Lease goods, besides the munitions 
used in the war, included many items 
equally needed in peacetime, such as 
equipment for tire, oil distillation and 
gasoline cracking plants, and many other 
types of factories. 

At present there are two main ob- 
stacles to trade expansion between the 
two countries. One is the inability of 
American manufacturers, due to prior 
commitments to domestic and other for- 
eign customers to take on large new 
Russian orders at this time. The other 
is that the Soviet Union, without any 
immediate prospect of obtaining large 
credits here, and due to its own recon- 
struction needs and its obligations under 
barter treaties with Eastern European 
countries, has not at the present time 
the goods to sell us in payment for our 


. . s 
exports. An exception is manganese and 


chromium ores and furs..Even so, the 
Russians delivered to us in 1946 goods 
amounting to about $100,000,000; and 
since our 1946 exports consisted of Lend- 
Lease carryover or relief goods and our 
cash exports amounted to only $50,000,- 
000, the Soviet Union had an excess of 
imports on which to draw for 1947. 
With this in mind it is not unlikely 
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that this year the Soviet Union will 
equal its pre-war record of $114,000,000 
in imports from us. 

Recent reports from Moscow of basic 
reconstruction work having been “in 
the main” completed, of increased pro- 
duction of consumer goods and the re- 
vamping of Soviet industry and its ex- 
pansion eastward projected in the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, suggest the immense 
Soviet market awaiting our goods when 
these obstacles are overcome. 

A study of the USSR as a source for 
our own requirements will reveal the 
two-way advantages of American-Soviet 
trade. Among materials strategically and 
industrially important to us which Rus- 
sia could supply us in large quantities 
are chrome and manganese, the two ores 
most important in steel manufacture. 
Russia is also rich in iron ore which 
may be necessary in view of our own 
dwindling resources. The USSR has 
ample reserves of copper, bauxite, lead 
and zinc of which we have not sufficient 
quantities, as well as tin, nickel and 
platinum of which we have none. The 
USSR is a source of asbestos, and poten- 
tially the largest producer in the world 
of flax and linen products, for which 
American demand is unlimited. 

There will undoubtedly be continuous 
American demand for Russian animal 
products, such as bristles, sheep and 
goat casings, goat and sheep skins and, 
of course, furs. Canned fish and crab 
from the Soviet Union, already well- 
known, may well find still larger mar- 
kets here. 

The USSR has inestimable quantities 
of lumber and wood products in the 
Far East, while during the war Ameri- 


American and British fur buyers at the Leningrad Fur Auction. 


Trade —the Surest Way 
by LOUIS ADAMIC 


"TRADE on a basis of mutual or com- 
plimentary interests is the surest way 
—if not the only way—to good relations 
between two countries. This goes doubly 
for two great countries like the USA and 
the USSR, with our different economic 
systems. 

The Soviet Union needs many of our 
finished products; many of our industries, 
if they are to have high production and 
steady employment, need Soviet business. 
Unlike most of Western Europe, the USSR 
is in a position to pay us from her raw 
resources which she has in abundance, 
and some of which we are beginning to 
need desperately. 

American-Soviet commerce could be- 
come a tremendous thing in the next ten 
years. If it develops, the simultaneous co- 
operation and competition which will go 
with it will produce a healthy tension 
between the two peoples; the tension of 
mutual advantage, of reciprocity. It will 
turn the difference in our respective eco- 
nomic systems into a matter of secondary 
importance. 





can timber stands were over-cut. Russia 
has seemingly limitless coal supplies 
close to ports, which could serve our 
West Coast industries, far removed from 
the Eastern and Middle Western fields. 

Not only our need for these commod- 
ities must be considered, but the fact that 
these commodities, requiring American 
machinery for their mining or working 
up, would themselves generate further 
orders for American industry. Discussion 
of such mutually beneficial arrangements 
has already started. It is also entirely 
possible that American capital may be 
applied in developing trade with the 


(Continued on page 45) 


W HEN President Truman early 
last March announced his pro- 
gram of military aid to Greece and 
Turkey, it was with the avowed pur- 
pose of “saving” them from a “totali- 
tarian regime” presumably to be forced 
on them by the Soviet Union. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can press greeted the Truman Doctrine 
as a measure to “curb Russia,” to “con- 
tain Red aggression,” to “safeguard lit- 
tle nations from the machinations of the 
Kremlin.” 

These charges, hurled without respect 
for past or recent history, were not new. 
The same voices uttering the same cries 
had been heard ever since the end of the 
recent war. The President’s announce- 
ment was merely the signal for an in- 
tensified campaign—conducted in the 
press, the radio, the speaker’s platform 
and in the halls of Congress—which 
reached a deafening crescendo before 
and during the sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

Aside from the few who tried to look 
behind the charges of “aggression,” 
“domination” and “expansionism” and 
reach a conclusion based upon fact and 
history, the people of this country have 
been confronted with a hysteria com- 
pounded of lies and half-truths and dis- 
tortions that will eventually redound to 
the everlasting shame of our nation. 

The bombsights of this dangerous 
campaign—dangerous because it carries 
with it the seeds of a new World War— 
are aimed principally at the Soviet 
Union, but the dispersal area of the 
deadly fragments encompass the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. These countries 
have taken paths, most of them for the 
first time in their histories, to establish 
inviolable democratic sovereignties. And 
one of the purposes of the campaign is to 
obstruct those paths, to discredit, to 
slander, to cheapen the monumental ef- 
forts of entire nations to rise from the 
frightful destruction of the war and to 
blaze new trails and set up free, demo- 
cratic, sovereign and prosperous states. 
Naturally, full democracy cannot be ac- 
quired over night, but in the short time 
since the war they have made notable 
gains in this direction. 

One of the most common charges—set 
forth with. utter disregard of historical 
justice— is that of Soviet “expansionism.” 

The USSR, it is said, has grown by 
250,000 square miles. This figure is, in- 
deed, the approximate territorial gain of 
the Soviet Union since 1939. But, as 
Alter Brody, a student of Eastern 
Europe, pointed out in a splendid dis- 
cussion of this question in this magazine 
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(April and June, 1946), the history and 
geography of the USSR did not begin in 
1939. The Soviet Government was the 
immediate successor to the Kerensky 
regime which was enthusiastically sup- 
ported by America. There was no ques- 
tion, at that time, about the inde- 
pendence, say, of Finland, the Baltic 
States or even Poland. 

When we compare the present bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union with those of 


Peasants of Slov- 
enia, Yugoslavia, 
where land reforms 
and__ nationalization 
of basic industries 
have helped these 
people to recovery 


the Kerensky regime (or, what is the 
same, the 1914 borders of Tsarist Rus- 
sia) we find that the present area of the 
USSR is still substantially smaller than 
that of the empire it inherited. 

As a result we find the following: 
in the course of three decades the Soviet 
Union lost or ceded away 342,000 square 
miles and regained some 256,000—a net 
loss of around 85,000 square miles. What 
has been regained has been either by 
the freely expressed will of the people of 
those territories or by agreement with 
the wartime Allies. 

While the return of territory right- 
fully a part of the USSR evokes such 
alarums in America, in Europe this is 
taken in its- historical stride, with great 
calm and, what is more important, with 
understanding. 

In a series of articles in the newspaper 
PM, in September, James P. Warburg, 


banker, economist and observer of inter- 


S 








national affairs, writing of the Czechs, 
puts this very clearly and expresses an 
opinion that is widespread throughout 
Eastern Europe: 


The Czechs as a whole do not regard 
Russia as an aggressively expansionist 
world power. They consider that most 
of the actual territorial annexations by 
the Soviet Union are nothing more than 
a recapture of lands which once belonged 
to Tsarist Russia. This applies to the 





Polish Ukraine east of the Curzon Line, 
to Bessarabia and Bukovina taken from 
Romania, and even to the Baltic States. 

Significantly, it also applies to the 


Carpatho-Ukraine which the Czechs 
themselves have ceded to the Soviet 
Union. The Czechs, even when the 
First Republic was set up, had misgiv- 
ings about the inclusion in Czechoslo- 
vakia of this eastern region. 


Now what of the charge of Soviet 
domination of the countries of Eastern 
Europe—a charge accompanied by accu- 
sations that these are “police states.” This 
accusation has been refuted by on-the- 
spot observers. It might be of interest, 
therefore, to run through a few of the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and see 
what reputable eyewitnesses have to say. 


POLAND: Under attack as a Soviet 
“satellite” even before the war was over. 
It will be recalled that at San Fran- 
cisco the United States and Britain 
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maneuvered to prevent Poland from be- 
ing seated as a member of the U.N., 
basing their stand especially on the ar- 
rest of a group of what they called 
“democratic” Poles. Soon afterward, 
the famous Case of the Sixteen: Poles, 
proven in court as assassins, traitors and 
anti-Allied (inasmuch as they fought the 
Red Army while the war was in prog- 
ress), blew up in the faces of the U.S. 
and British delegates. 

The history of the present attacks on 
Poland, then, is a long one and can be 
easily traced to special interests which 
support all manner of doubtful Polish 
elements abroad who have been thor- 
oughly discredited at home. What about 
the common charge of Soviet interfer- 
ence? James Reston, of the New York 
Times, wired the following from War- 
saw on July 29: 

There is general agreement in this 


capital that Soviet troops are not inter- 
fering with the political life of Poland. 
One sees them in the country working 
on their own new set of telephone lines 
across Poland into the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many, but they are not much in evidence 
elsewhere, and in the villages the priests 
report that they are not interfering with 
the rights of the people. 


Mr. Reston writes that “it would be a 
mistake to think” that “this government 
does not have considerable support.” 


Of course, [he adds] there are still 
bands in the country who are using 
violence [my emphasis—A.V.] to ex- 
press their opposition, but their influence, 
too, is said to be waning, and in fair- 
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ness it must be said that the situation 
here is more complex than it appears 
from Washington. 


This opposition which uses violence, 
b, the way, is the very opposition our 
Government holds so dear and offers as 
true exponents of democracy. 

William Attwood, in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 28, writes 
from the Polish ‘capital of the report of 
two Catholic priests, Fathers Boleslaw 
Szmama and Wladislaw Jan Slapa who, 
after an extensive tour of the country, 
declared: 


Poland is throbbing with life and work. 
Entirely dependent upon itself, the na- 
tion fights against tremendous difficulties, 
but it fights for a better tomorrow and, 
it seems to us, effectively. [My italics— 
A.V.] 


Virtually all correspondents visiting 


Delegation to the 
Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR from Bes- 
sarabia, illegally an- 
nexed by Romania, 
now again part of 
the Soviet Union 
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Poland comment on the amazing energy 
and success with which the national 
economy is being restored, and most of 
them point out that the program for re- 
covery, initiated under the leadership of 
the Polish Communists, receives the 
overwhelming support of the people. 

That there are close friendly trade and 
foreign relations with the Soviet Union 
is not denied, but, as Alexander Kendrick 
points out in PM, on August 26, in a 
dispatch from Warsaw, “Virtually all 
Poles are agreed on . . . the desirability 
of more trade and better relations with 
the West.” 

This doesn’t sound as though the 





USSR is trying to isolate Poland from 
the West, a charge frequently made, but 
as though there is some obstruction from 
the West, itself, that impedes such bet- 
ter relations. 


YUGOSLAVIA: This country, too, 
has long been under attack from 
America and Britain, attack which dates 
back to the days when the West threw 
its support to Mikhailovich and con- 
tinued to recognize him until his 
blatant collaboration with the enemy 
and his lack of support at home plus the 
exigencies of the war compelled them 
to switch to Tito as the real fighter 
against the common enemy and the true 
leader of the Yugoslav people. But even 
this support was given grudgingly (even 
to the withholding of Lend-Lease sup- 
plies); after the war the Anglo-Ameri- 
can attitude became openly and increas- 
ingly hostile. 

What of the constant charges of 
Soviet influence of Yugoslavia’s internal 
and foreign affairs? In this magazine 
last month, the Rev. William Howard 
Melish, writing of first-hand observa- 
tions in Yugoslavia this summer of a 
group of American clergymen who 
visited there at the invitation of the 
Yugoslav Government, declared: 


We saw no signs of Soviet troops, 
specialists or advisers, nor any evidence 
of direct Russian influence. 


He reported hearing from public of- 
ficials of various instances in which they 
had negotiated persistently and success- 
fully to incorporate into their treaties 
with the Soviet Union points at variance 
with Soviet views. 

After the State Department an- 
nounced its policy of refusing to validate 
American tourist passports for travel in 
Yugoslavia, to protect our citizens from 
“dangers” in that country, the Associated 
Press correspondent, Daniel De Luce, in 
a dispatch from Belgrade published in 
the Herald Tribune of August 26, 
chided the Department: 


Tourism in Yugoslavia [he wrote] is 
about as hazardous as going down to the 
corner drugstore for an ice cream soda. 


He added: “I have traveled 1,500 
miles around Yugoslavia in the last few 
weeks, and was lectured by a police- 
man just once.” That was when he 


was_ guilty of a traffic violation; when 
the policeman learned that he was an 
American, he waved him aside. 
Regarding the accusation of “police 
State,” De Luce humorously declares: 
(Continued on page 38) 
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N AN article in the March, 1947, issue 

of Soviet Russia Today, 1 compared 
the national interest of the USA and 
the USSR as regards China, stated that 
they were parallel rather than contra- 
dictory, and traced the policies of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which had moved ever closer to express- 
ing that fact. But events also compelled 
an account of how the violation of FDR’s 


concepts in the year after V-J Day had. 


brought civil war upon the Chinese 
people, damaged the century-old reser- 
voir of goodwill that had been such an 
asset to the American people throughout 
Asia, and substituted a new friction-front 
for the promising U.S.-Soviet cooperation 
in the Far East. 


The basic community of interest be- 
tween America and Soviet Russia in 
China has not vanished since that article 
was written. It lies in the mutual benefit 
to both from a China at peace, strong, 
independent, united, democratic and en- 
gaged in the vast rebuilding necessary 
to satisfy the needs of her 450,000,000 
men, women and children. Since these 
are the things the Chinese people them- 
selves need, American and Soviet poli- 
cies jointly pursuing such aims would 
not merely have China as their object. 
They would be a partnership with a 
new China approaching ever more rap- 
idly the place in world affairs to which 
her size, population and resources com- 
bine to entitle her. That too was in the 
blue-print on which FDR and Stalin 
were so largely agreed, the blue-print 
drawn at Yalta. 


In considering what has happened to 
that plan during the past year, we must 
remember clearly how it arose. The in- 
terest of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union in a strong, independent 
China was directed against Japanese 
aggression, and against its possible re- 
surgence in the future. In the post-war 
period, if such a China had been built 
in time, she would have been proof 
against all possible future manipulations 
by other powers for their own exclusive 
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interest, the USA and USSR included. 
The Far East would no longer be a 
hotbed of war with China as the prize. 

A peaceful, united and democratic 
China meant that her strength would 
be built, with material assistance from 
the outside, by her own people working 
together for their own improvement. 
The tremendous constructive power of 
the Chinese people has hitherto been 
expended in battles against foreign dom- 
ination, a decaying feudal system, and 
the natural calamities which that system 
forced China’s millions to face with 
nothing more than their bare hands, 
But the very fact that a China so handi- 
capped has survived, and developed up- 
surges of popular energy that have awed 
the world, shows what could be done 
if the handicaps were removed. The 
Yalta pattern aimed to remove the 
menace of imperialist exploitation from 
abroad. It would have given impetus to 
the necessary social changes, for which 
so many Chinese were already striving 
and which had only been prevented, in 
the course of a hundred years of up- 
heavals, by foreign intervention on the 
side of the old order—paid for in the 
hard coin of surrenders of Chinese sov- 
ereignty. The balance of power within 
China at the end of the war was such 
that, barring renewed intervention, those 
changes might have been made peace- 
fully. The process of internal negotia- 
tion had already begun. 

The release of energies for reconstruc- 
tion consequent on these international 
and internal solutions would have been 
of immediate material benefit first to 
China herself and secondly to the United 
States. With the Soviet Union occupied 
for a considerable time with its own 
reconstruction, much capital and most 
machines and techniques would have 
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come from these shores. To the extent 
that employment and dangers of cyclic 
depression in America’s economy are 
governed by the availability of foreign 
markets, U. S. participation in the re- 
tooling of China would have helped 
toward a high and long-sustained level 
of prosperity. 

That was the grand design, aimed at 
implementing in peace the aims set 
themselves by the war ‘allies against 
Fascism. 

Today those goals seem far away. 


U. S&S. Intervention Develops 


Immediately after V-J Day the United 
States followed through on tendencies 
that had already re-emerged strongly in 
the last months of World War II, 
throwing the great weight of its inter- 
vention not against the obstacles to a 
new China, to which the U. S. had 
repeatedly pledged itself, but to the 
preservation of the old. For information 
on this process we need not go to Soviet 
polemics or even to Chinese or neutral 
sources. The U. S. press documents it 
fully. In August 1945, Kuomintang 
armies were given the exclusive right 
to accept Japanese surrenders, and trans- 
ferred to civil war positions by American 
transport in what witnesses described 
as “the greatest air-carrier troop move- 
ment in history.” Subsequently General 
Marshall, as mediator, sat as a third 
party in negotiations for peaceful settle- 
ment of intra-Chinese differences. But 
at the very same time, further U. S. 
weight was thrown to Chiang Kai-shek 
in the form of war surplus supplies 
totaling four billion dollars in value. 

Soviet troops withdrew from Man- 
churia in May, 1946, but U. S. troops 
remained. On September 29, 1946, the 
New York Times reported, under a 
headline reading, “U. S. Already Giving 
Arms Aid to China,” that a large force 
of American military advisers had joined 
Chiang’s forces, who were then engaged 
in active operations, without benefit of 
authorization by Congress. On January 
7, 1947, General Marshall discontinued 
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his mediation, primarily blaming the 
Kuomintang reactionaries for its failure 
and recording that they “evidently 
counted on American support regardless 
of their actions.” 

Four days later, at Honolulu on his 
way home, Marshall said he knew of 
no Russian aid to the Chinese Commu- 


nists. But on April 26, 1947, President -. 


Truman ordered a gift of 271 American 
naval vessels to Chiang. On May 2, the 
U. S. Marines in North China turned 
over to the Kuomintang 32 separate 
arms dumps which Robert P. Martin, 
New York Post correspondent, described 
as containing enough ammunition to 
supply its troops through several months 
of active campaigning. On June 27, 1947, 


The wartime Big Three 

as they appeared at the 

historic Yalta (Crimea) 

Conference held in Feb- 
ruary, 1945 


the State Department announced the 
sale of 130,000,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition to Chiang Kai-shek. 

Throughout this time, as anyone read- 
ing the American press is aware, the 
Kuomintang, even with U. S. aid, was 
unable to prevail over chailengers to its 
power who had no outside aid whatso- 
ever. It gained some cities but lost large 
numbers of troops and all chance of re- 
gaining Manchuria, the main strategic 
bone of contention. Panic-stricken, it 
made every effort to involve the United 
States directly with Russia. Christopher 
Rand, New York Herald Tribune cor- 
respondent, reported from Changchun 
on June 14, 1947: 


Wishful talk by Chinese nationalist 
generals and high officials about a third 
world war is more prevalent in Man- 
churia than in any other part of China 
I have visited... . 


Widespread desertions of whole Kuo- 
mintang divisions to the Communists 
made it plain where popular sympathy 
lay. In supporting what President Tru- 
man himself had termed Chiang’s “one 
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party government” and its armies, the 
United States was at the same time put- 
ting off the day when China would be 
either strong, or peaceful, or unified. 
Only a regime supported by the people 
could be any of those things and the 
people’s support was with the side the 
United States was trying to destroy. 
At the same time American corre- 
spondents in China were very frank in 
describing all the “Russian” rumors as 
“an effort to create the impression of 
Soviet aggressiveness while the harassed 
Nanking regime is trying to obtain 
American material backing” (Tillman 
Durdin, New York Times, June 13, 
1947). The same newspaperman, on 
June 26, reported an unbelievably bare- 





faced and revealing statement by a mem- 
ber of Chiang Kai-shek’s Cabinet when 
these provocations did not bring enough 
new help with enough speed. Chen Chi- 
tien, Minister of Economic Affairs, told 
Durdin that “the United States, being a 
democratic country, might be unable to 
come out openly and give military aid 
as such, so it should give money ‘to get 
around public opinion.’” The acme of 
blackmail, however, was reached by Dr. 
Sun Fo, Chinese Vice-Premier, who de- 
clared on June 20, 1947, that if China 
was not “saved from Russia” a third 
world war was certain (New York 
Times, that date), and on September 16, 
1947, that “China would align herself 
with Russia unless the United States 
soon came to her rescue.” 

Here we see the development of the 


second danger of the bad old days 


which the Yalta conferees had hoped to 
end for good — a China governed by 
rulers so feeble, corrupt and unprinci- 
pled that, while unable to defend them- 
selves, they would peddle their allegiance 
to the highest foreign bidder, set others 


at odds and not shrink from making 
their country a battlefield to preserve 
their own tottering power. 


Aims of Intervention 


However great Uncle Sam’s present 
reputation as a sucker for the Russian 
bogey, it is plain that Washington un- 
derstands these maneuvers. General 
Wedemeyer’s report of August 24, 1947, 
for instance, scathingly outlined many 
shortcomings of the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment, among them the “effort . . . 
spent in blaming outside influences and 
seeking outside assistance.” Nonetheless 
support of that government continues. 
We must infer, therefore, that it is part 
of a positive policy of the United States, 


"The Yalta pattern aimed 
to remove the menace 
of imperialist exploita- 
tion (of China) from 
abroad” 


which if related to the Soviet Union is 
certainly not based on any old-wives’ 
tales about the latter’s alleged actions in 
China. 

Turning to the record, we find one 
reason in the Sino-American Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce and Navigation which 
promises U. S. corporations the oppor- 
tunity to control Chinese economy, but 
only when Chiang Kai-shek can again 
subdue the country since all opposition 
parties have denounced it. Concerning 
this pact, the Ta Kung Pao, most prom- 
inent newspaper in Kuomintang China, 
said: 

We are a weak . . . nation. We cannot 
understand why our government has not 
sought some protection for our domestic 


industries, our economy and the liveli- 
hood of our people. 


With regard to its pretensions of reci- 
procity, Christopher Rand of the New 
York Herald Tribune wrote from Shang- 
hai: “Sidewalk comment here compares 
the rights given by the treaty to equal 
rights given to an automobile and a 

(Continued on page 43) 
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LAND REFORM IN NORTH KOREA 


Freed of Japanese overlords and landlordism, Soviet-occupied North 
Korea now raises its own food and enjoys improved living standards 


Fok the first time in many decades 
North Korea grows all its own food. 
It has to. 

North Korea is mountainous country 
where the Japanese developed mines, 
water-power and war industries, feed- 
ing them from those natural food-pro- 
ducers, South Korea and Manchuria. 
But today the Americans refuse food 
from their zone of South Korea, though 
North Korea has an unpaid bill against 
the south for a billion kilowatt hours 
of electric power, supplied from _ its 
plant on the Yalu River. 

The farmers have risen to the emer- 
gency and are profiting handsomely 
thereby. They began with a land re- 
form in March, 1946, that threw the 
landlords out in twenty-three days and 
freed three-fourths of the farmers from 
a previous burden of rent. Then they 
started a Farmers’ Bank that makes 
loans for seed and fertilizer. These two 
incentives plus the incentive of a pretty 
good price for food in the open market, 
have stimulated expansion of the farms. 

Figures for the three northern prov- 
inces whose boundaries have not changed 
and which therefore are comparable 
with Japanese days, show an increase in 
the cultivated area from 3,015,500 acres 
in 1945, to 3,549,250 acres today, which 
is a growth of 17% per cent in two 
years, a remarkable record in any land. 
Even more striking has been the in- 
crease in the farmer’s standard of liv- 
ing, now that he no longer pays land 
rent. 

In the days of Japanese rule, accord- 
ing to Japanese figures of 1943, there 
were three and a half million farming 


The mayor of Pyung- 
yang, a novelist and 
@ woman's leader 
meet Anna Louise 
Strong at the air- 
port. Right: Cele- 
brating distribution 
of the land under 
the land reforms 
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This is the second of a series of articles, 
the first reports by an American corre- 
spondent from North Korea. ANNA 
LOUISE STRONG, veteran correspond- 
ent, is known for her dispatches from many 
important capitals of the world. Her 
books include I Saw the New Poland, 
People of the USSR, and Wild River. 





families in all Korea and they had some 
8,750,000 acres of land, less than three 
acres per family. But they didn’t have 
it equally. Some 62 per cent of all the 
land was in the hands of landlords, 
who were only three per cent of the 
rural population. Landlordism was 
more developed in the fertile lands of 
South Korea, where 72 per cent of the 
land belonged to landlords. Lands of 
the hilly north were not so much desired 
bv landlords, here they owned 58 per 
cent. Landlords specialized in owning 
the best lands, which were those de- 
voted to rice. 

Look at it now from the standpoint 
of the farmer. Of all the three and a 
half million farming families, only 17.3 
per cent owned all the land they tilled. 
Some 52 per cent were sharecroppers, 
21 per cent had small bits of land of 
their own but sharecropped additional 
land, while 4 per cent were farmhands. 
The rent paid by the sharecroppers 
ranged from 50 to 80 per cent of the 
crop. 

Landlordism grew worse the 


in 


decades of Japanese rule. The Japanese 
took for themselves the lands of the 
Korean feudal lords, they put in irriga- 
tion systems and charged the farmers 


S 


more than they could pay; they set up 
banks which loaned money and took 
over lands on mortgages. The Japanese 
used Korea as their granary. In 1938, 
of the total rice harvest of 18 million 
“koku,” 11 million “koku” or 60 per 
cent, went to Japan. Japanese ate seven 
times as much rice per capita as Koreans; 
the latter being condemned 10 rice husk- 
ings and the cheaper grains. 

There were many farmers’ uprisings 
against the Japanese rule. According 
to Japanese sources, 15,000 insurgents 
were killed and 10,000 jailed in upris- 
ings between 1905-07. Several hundred 
thousand took part in the Great Up- 
rising on March 1, 1919, led by the re- 
ligious pacifist party, Chendoguo. Of 
these 300,000 were arrested, beaten up 
or killed by the Japanese police. Yet 
in 1930 and 1933 there were still other 
farmer uprisings, again suppressed. 

The Japanese knew that they were 
sitting on a volcano in the Korean rural 
areas. They took no chances. Every- 
one who spoke a word of freedom or 
of discontent was quickly jailed, so al- 
most everyone you meet today in any 
high post of government in Nerth 
Korea has a prison past. 

Lee Shun Kin, present Minister of 
Agriculture, for instance, came from a 
prosperous farming family which was 
able to give him an education in Tokyo 
University. Nonetheless he landed in 
jail twice, a total of seven years. His 
record is just an average one. The real 
jail-bird hero of the farmers—whom 
they have elected president of their 
Farmers’ Union—is Kang Chin-kuan. 

The two men came to see me and 
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told me the story of Korea’s farmers. 
Minister Lee had the quick brain of the 
educated man, the graduate in political, 
economy, the statistician. Sixty-two- 
year-old Kang said little; he listened, 
considered and nodded. He has had 
little chance for education. His dark, 
oval face expressed the suffering tenacity 
of generations of sharecropping farmers. 

Old Kang was born in 1885 in a 
sharecropper family. He was a share- 
cropper all his life. He never went to 
school. At the age of fifteen he mar- 
ried. “My grandfather wanted to see 
my bride before he died, so they got 
me a wife,” he said. “There was no 
ceremony. They just got her for nothing 
from a family that couldn’t feed her.” 
The short and bitter bridal of the poor. 

Kang took part in the great 1919 up- 
rising. When the uprising was crushed, 
he fled to Manchuria and continued to 
organize farmers. The soldiers of the 
warlord Chang Tso-lin got him and 
gave him to the Japanese in 1921. He 
was in jail till 1940. “In a tiny cell,” 
he says, “with a high-up grated win- 
dow.” Sometimes they took him under 
a guard to work. 

“Could you ever talk to anyone?” 

“Of course not,” Kang laughed. 

They let him out in 1940 as a man 
who was broken, no longer a danger 
to Japan. ,For Kang’s limbs had grown 
atrophied in jail, and he could no longer 
walk nor even stand but only crawl. He 
was carried to his village home and 
dumped there. After a year he was 
walking a little. But even before he 
could walk he was doing illegal propa- 
ganda among the sharecroppers again. 

“When the Russians came in August, 
1945, there was a battle near my village. 
The farmers and their families all fled 
to the hills. When we came back, the 
Japanese had burned most of the houses 
but they were gone, and there were 
Russians in the county town.” 

So Old Kang began to organize. He 
was the first man back in his village. 
Within four days a hundred of the 
most daring men had appeared, but the 
women and children still hid in the hills. 
Then three political prisoners came 
home from the jail in Seisin, where they 
had sat—one for three years, one for 
seven and one for ten—for their part 
in the farmers’ movement. They called 
a meeting, and elected a “Peoples’ Com- 
mittee” to be the village government, 
and a Farmers’ Union. 

“The biggest landlords fled with the 
Japanese, and the Russians did not op- 
pose us. So in March we got the land.” 
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ing one. 





A meeting of the Women's Democratic Union in Pyungyang 


That is the way Old Kang saw it. He 
insisted that the landlords did not: flee 
from the Russians. “They fled because 
the farmers arose and demanded land.” 

Old Kang himself was elected a dele- 
gate from his village to the county 
Farmers’ Union and thence to the 
province. He was chosen President of 
the Farmers’ Union of North Korea on 
March 3, 1946, at the great Farmers’ 
Congress that demanded—and got—the 
land reform. 

a 


Those first months of 1946 were busy 
months in the political life of North 
Korea. 

All over the country Peoples’ Commit- 


tees had been set up, which were de 


facto local government. Farmers formed 
60 per cent of their membership, since 
they were 60 per cent of the population. 
On February 8, a Provisional Peoples’ 
Committee for North Korea was formed 
under the famous guerrilla leader Kim 
Il Sung, and took power as‘ a_ pro- 
visional government, stating that its 
chief task was “to fulfill the farmers’ 
demands.” At once the Farmers’ Union 
of North Korea, which had grown to 
1,500,000 members, held a Congress in 
Pyungyang, the Nerth Korean capital, 
and demanded land reform on the basis 
of “land to the tiller.” Two days later, 
on March 5, in the midst of a storm of 
letters and resolutions from farmers, the 
provisional government passed the Land 
Reform Law. 

The Land Reform Law was a sweep- 
It confiscated all Japanese 
lands, whether public or private, all 
landlords’ land, if the landlord owned 
more than twelve acres or if, owning 
less, he systematically rented the land 
and did not work it himself, all lands of 





churches and monasteries that exceeded 
twelve acres. The lands were given to 
village committees to distribute on 
the basis of the number of people in 
the farming families, and also with refer- 
ence to the number of adult workers. 
Landlords might also get land to till, 
but only twelve acres and only in an- 
other county, where they would have no 
ties with the past. Only 3,500 of the 
70,000 landlords took advantage of this. 

The Land Reform Law was an- 
nounced March 7 on the radio. At once 
some 197,000 people were sent into the 
rural areas as organizers. Some 11,500 
local committees were set up, elected by 
landless farmers to apportion the lands. 
The land distribution was completed in 
twenty-three days by April 1, 1946, and 
the farmers began spring plowing on 
their newly owned lands. 

The number of farmers who got land 
were 724,522 families, 72 per cent of all 
the farming families in North Korea. 
Of this number some 442,975, or more 
than half, had previously been landless 
sharecroppers, while the rest had pos- 
sessed small bits of land supplemented 
by sharecropping. The total land dis- 
tributed was 2,625,000 acres, more than 
half of the 4,950,000 acres that consti- 
tuted North Korea’s total arable land. 

Probably no land reform in all his- 
tory has been so swiftly done on such 
a scope and with so little turmoil. 

Before the land reform the average 
holding of poor farmers was half an 
acre, after the land reform it was five 
acres. Formerly more than half a million 
farming families could not feed them- 
selves till harvest but had to borrow 
food at usurious rates. After the land re- 
form and after the first harvest, practi- 
cally every farming family could feed 

(Continued on page 42) 
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OUR 
DEBT 
TO 
SOVIET 
MEDICINE 


by 
HENRY E. SIGERIST 


HIRTY years have passed since the 

Russian Revolution, and a new gen- 
eration has grown up. Watched by the 
rest of the world with hopes or fears, 
the Soviet Union has built the solid 
foundations of a new civilization and has 
stood the test of time and the test of war. 
Its impact on the world, Western and 
Eastern, has been tremendous indeed, 
whether we are aware of it or not, in 
every field, and so also in the field of 
medicine and public health. I shall not 
attempt to review the many contribu- 
tions that the USSR has made to medi- 
cal science. Most of them are too tech- 
nical to be appreciated by the general 
public or may easily be misunderstood 
and arouse undue hopes in sick people. 
And besides, I am not sufficiently com- 
petent in the matter. I shall rather try 
to outline the great debt we owe the 
Soviet Union for what it has taught us 
in the field of the organization of health 
services for the population. Some prin- 
ciples of Soviet medicine had been 
formulated long before 1917 and had 
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An examination in a children's consultation center 


been accepted theoretically in a number 
of countries, but the USSR developed 
these principles, put them into practice, 
not in a limited demonstration area, but 
on a nation-wide scale in a territory that 
covers one-sixth of the inhabited earth, 
and in thus protecting the health of its 
people it made a demonstration of such 
magnitude that it could not possibly be 
overlooked by other nations and taught 
them a great lesson that many were eager 
to learn. 

A century ago, in the revolutionary 
year 1848, voices were heard that claimed 
that it was the duty and responsibility 
of government to protect the people’s 
health. But the USSR was the first 
country that assumed the full respon- 
sibility and dared to grant its citizens a 
constitutional right to all means required 
for the protection and restoration of their 
health. There is no charity, no philan- 
thropy in Soviet medicine. Medical care, 
preventive, diagnostic, curative, and re- 
habilitative is available to all as a right 
and free of charge. All civilized coun- 
tries have recognized the importance of 
education for the satisfactory functioning 
of society, and as a consequence have 
created a public school system available 
to all. The Soviet Union went one step 
further in that it found that the health 
of its members was also essential to so- 
ciety and that all health services should 
therefore be within the easy reach of 
everybody irrespective of race, creed, sex, 
income and irrespective of whether peo- 
ple lived in town or country. Medicine 
thus became a public service financed 
from local, state and national budgets, 


supplemented by contributions from so- 
cial insurance funds. And in spite of the 
war the health budget of the nation has 
been growing steadily from 660,800,000 
tubles in 1928 to 14,500,000,000 rubles in 
1945, 

Other articles of the Constitution, such 
as those that grant the people the right 
to work and the right to rest, or the ar- 
ticle that guarantees women equal rights 
with men, not only on paper but in fact, 
making provisions for state protection of 
the interests of mother and child, preg- 
nancy leave with pay, and a wide net- 
work of maternity homes, nurseries, and 
kindergartens—all these articles are of 
greatest hygienic significance. And just 
as the right to work implies the duty of 
the individual to work, in the same way 
the right to health services implies— 
though tacitly—a duty to health. The 
Soviet citizen has realized that in a co- 
operative and highly specialized society 
health and illness are not a private mat- 
ter of the individual but one that con- 
cerns society as a whole. If neglecting 
my health I fall ill, then I cannot con- 
tribute my share to the common welfare 
and I become a burden to my fellow 
men. 

The Soviet Constitution has exerted 
a very considerable influence, and it is 
interesting to see that every country 
which after World War II adopted a 
new constitution followed very closely 
the Soviet pattern including articles on 
health and welfare. The Soviet example 
has thus benefited many millions of 
people. 

Everybody knows that prevention is 











better than cure and also very much 
cheaper. Yet we still act as if we were 
not aware of this elementary fact. Every 
country has public health services, to be 
sure, and their activities are growing all 
the time. Limits are set to them, how- 
ever, because they are not supposed to en- 
croach upon curative medicine that is 
practiced as a private enterprise. Govern- 
ment services are permitted to treat only 
the unprofitable cases, chronic diseases 
such as tuberculosis and mental diseases 
and acute illnesses of indigents. The ma- 
jority of all people see a doctor only 
after they have fallen ill. 

The Soviet Union again made a great 
pioneering step in that it practically 
abolished the distinction between pre- 
ventive and curative medicine. The pro- 
motion of health and prevention of 
illness are in the foreground of all medi- 
cal activities and the system permits the 
doctor to see and advise people before 
they become sick, thus reversing the age- 
old relation. Health is promoted in the 
USSR primarily through education, gen- 
eral and health education, through a pro- 
gram of physical culture that reaches 
millions, through the provision of means 
for rest nad recreation and similar meas- 
ures. The government also feels re- 
sponsible for the people’s nutrition and 
housing. The development of a food in- 
dustry and the provision of well-balanced 
meals daily to millions of people in their 
working places have greatly benefited 
the health of the population. The USSR 
showed much imagination and was far 
ahead of other countries when it con- 
ceived the idea of rebuilding all its cities 


in a way that would be sound economi- - 


cally, socially and esthetically and would 
thus be highly beneficial to health. The 
program was well under way when it 
Was interrupted by the war but it has 
been resumed very vigorously. 

Like other countries the USSR made 


great efforts to control epidemic diseases, 
and the task was particularly difficult in 
such a vast territory that includes so 
many different nationalities of very un- 
even development. The fact that no ma- 
jor epidemics developed during and 
after a devastating war proves more 
than anything else how successful the 
work has been. The methods used were 
not basically different from those of other 
countries but in one particular field the 
Soviet Union has taught us a great les- 
son, in the handling of social diseases 
such as the venereal diseases, prostitution, 
alcoholism, delinquency. It demonstrated 
that one must attack these diseases at the 
root, eliminating their economic and so- 
cial causes, unemployment, lack of educa- 
tion, poor living and working conditions, 
and that rehabilitation is an essen- 
tial part of the treatment. In rehabilitat- 
ing prostitutes through work in prophy- 
lactoria, delinquents in labor communes, 
the USSR again did pioneering work. 

Other preventative measures of great- 
est significance were developed as never 
before to extend special protection to the 
two large groups of the population which 
either for physiological or social reasons 
are more endangered than others, name- 
ly mother and child, and the industrial 
worker. Children are the future of a 
nation and its greatest wealth; and wom- 
en will never be free and enjoy equal 
rights with men unless they are grante: 
the special protection and privileges due 
to them, since in addition to all the la- 
bor they perform in industry, agricul- 
ture and the professions, they are en- 
trusted with the great task of bearing 
children. All students of the Soviet 
Union agree that the institutions created 
there for the protection of mother and 
child represent one of the Soviets’ most 
brilliant achievements, that have never 
been surpassed anywhere in the world. 
No country can boast of having such a 


— The laboratory of a factory trade union social insurance committee tests 


the air in the shops as one of the measures in preventative medicine 
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network of women’s and children’s con- 
sultation bureaus, of maternity homes 
from the simple four-bed home in the 
village to large urban ones like the Clara 
Zetkin Hospital in Moscow, of milk 
stations, nurseries, kindergartens, special 


rooms in railroad stations, special divi- 


sions in trains and streetcars, of museums 
and research institutes, all devoted to the 
one end, the protection of the mother 
and her children. No country has given 
the woman and mother a more respected 
and honored position in society and none 
is giving greater financial aid to large 
families. It is no wonder that people are 
not afraid of having children and that 
the birth rate is rising steadily. What a 
great lesson to learn for countries with 
a static or decreasing birthrate! 

In the protection of labor, another pre- 
ventive measure of great significance, 
we have learned from the Soviet Union 
how important it is to have the task 
carried out by the workers themselves 
through their own organizations. In the 
USSR labor is administered by labor. 
The Councils of Trade Unions of the 
constituent republics and the All-Union 
Council of Trade Unions of the USSR 
have the functions and responsibilities 
which in other countries are those of 
ministries of labor. They also administer 
the social insurance system, and it is 
their duty in cooperation with the health 
authorities to protect the health of the 
workers. They train factory inspectors 
and are represented through workers’ 
committees in every plant and every 
shop. They operate research institutes 
for the study of factory hygiene, of occu- 
pational diseases and accidents, their pre- 
vention and cure, for vocational guid- 
ance and all problems connected with 
the health and welfare of the steadily 
growing industrial population. Periodic 
examinations of workers are held at reg- 
ular intervals prescribed by law and 
varying from four months to a year ac- 
cording to hazard “in order to supervise 
systematically the health conditions of 
workers working with substances apt to 
injure their health, and in order to apply 
the necessary prophylactic measures in 
time.” 

Periodic examinations are important, 
but it is more important that the Soviet 
system of medical care places a health 
(Continued on page 39) 
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ers are marking in this issue the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Soviet State and the fourteenth an- 
niversary of the establishment of Ameri- 
can-Soviet diplomatic relations. It is 
most opportune that you should do so 
because these last two years have wit- 
nessed a steady deterioration in the rela- 
tions between the United States ot 
America and Soviet Russia, deteriora- 
tion so marked that it is literally 
frightening to those who want to see a 
peaceful world. Any friendly analysis 
of this dangerous picture can only con- 
tribute to a better mutual understanding 
between these two most powerful 
nations. 

Fundamentally, both nations are de- 
voted to peace. siowever, Soviet Rus- 
sia does not believe this of us and a 
vast majority of Americans do not be- 
lieve it of them. We are depicted in the 





‘The Most Hopeful State 
in the World Today’ 


by W. BE. B. DU BOIS 


I BELIEVE that the greatest events of the 
twentieth century have been the Russian 
Revolution and the Freeing of India. I 
look upon Russia today as the most hope- 
ful state in the world, not because its ef- 
forts have been perfection or without mis- 
takes, but because it has attacked the fun- 
damental problems of our day, the prob- 
lems of the poverty, ignorance and disease 
of the great mass of manki 

If the world, and especially the Amer- 
ican World, would appreciate the signifi- 
cance of these magnificent efforts and re- 
alize how much has been accomplished 
they would be willing to work with Russia 
on any reasonable terms. They would be 
willing to study and understand her dif- 
ficulties and her programs and they would 
not hesitate to integrate in the American 
way of life much that the Russians have 
adopted since the revolution. 

It is because we are misled by propa- 
ganda and by a press which is not free 
but monopolized, that we are letting the 
money-makers drive almost unhindered 
toward the ruin of modern civilization by 
a third world war. It is the bounden duty 
of decent men in the United States, in 
all the Americas, in Europe and the world, 
to set their faces like flint against future 
war; to be willing to cooperate with Rus- 
sia and with other countries to solve prob- 
lems, which we ourselves have never been 
willing directly and honestly to face. 

I am glad to greet Russia on the thirti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the 
Soviet State and the fourteenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of American- 
Soviet Diplomatic Relations. 
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For True Understanding of Soviet Russia 


by STANLEY M. ISAACS 
New York City Councilman 


Russian press and by Russian leaders as 
organizing an anti-Russian bloc, deter- 
mined to dominate the world. They 
are painted here as an aggressive nation, 
bitterly hostile to the democratic sys- 
tem, determined to overthrow us and 
seize world control. This is true neither 
of them nor of us and yet it seems im- 
possible to dispel the false impression 
that the governments and possibly even 
the people of both countries seem to 
hold as to each other’s intent. 

Much as we desire peace, certain as 
I am that Soviet Russia desires peace, 
nevertheless the bitterness and misun- 
derstanding now prevalent can well 
lead to war. If var comes it will be 
not only the most destructive war in his- 
tory but it will be ruinous to both. coun- 
tries and to the world. There can be no 
victory resulting from such a conflict— 
it can only mean destruction of all that 
our civilization holds dear. 

What can we do to meet this issue? 
We here in America must work un- 
ceasingly to promote true understanding 
of Soviet Russia and of eastern Europe. 
We must counteract the propaganda 
that powerful interests have spread here 
in their constant attack on Russia: 
both on the Russian government and the 
Soviet system. We must clear the air; 
we must restore a balanced judgment 
in place of fear and misconception. That 
can only be done by men of wisdom 
and understanding, and through un- 
ceasing effort. 

Further, we must endeavor to estab- 
lish wherever possible direct contact be- 
tween the Russian people and the 
American people—encourage medical 
conferences, mutual social studies, the 
visit to our shores of Russian students— 
even minor contacts like the interna- 
tional chess matches. Still more, we 
must send trustworthy representatives 
abroad, both emissaries of our govern- 
ment and private citizens, who will have 
no trouble in penetrating that mythical 
iron curtain and can report to us the 
true facts of Russian life. We should 
broadcast what Russia is doing in the 
field of medicine; what Russia is accom- 
plishing for the development of their 
children; how Russia has struggled -to 
restore the devastated areas, to create 
new homes, new factories, new railroads, 





to re-open mines and restore power 
dams. Above all, we must be able to 
learn first-hand what I am sure is the 
fact—that the Russian people are very 
much like ourselves. They, too, want 
peace and security, and we must dispel 
their fear of us. They want progress in 
living conditions—we must help them 
achieve it. They want trade with the 
rest of the world—we. can profit sub- 
stantially from this when our business- 
men restore the successful trade contacts 
that they developed so admirably for a 
decade or two before the war. 

Above all, we must not feel disheart- 
ened; we must never surrender to those 


-who would accept war rather than true 


friendship and understanding with So- 
viet Russia. 





Our Debt to the Red Army 
and the Soviet People 


by MAX WERNER 


WE should not have short memories. 
We cannot forget the contribution of 
the Red Army and the Soviet people to 
the common victory of the Allies in the 
greatest of all wars. 

World War II was decided through 
land operations on the European conti- 
nent. This is the key to what happened 
between 1939 and 1945. The role of the 
Eastern front in Europe cannot be over- 
estimated. The contribution of the Red 
Army was made not merely by rivers of 
blood and innumerable lives, It was made 
by persistence, courage, tactical skill, su- 
perb organization, mastery of modern 
weapons, far-sighted planning, and a strat- 
egy which has surpassed in quality the 
German strategy. 

It was on the Eastern front that the 
German Army was first stopped and bled 
white, then suffered bloody defeats, then 
retreated. Let us never forget the chain 
reaction of World War II. The British 
stubborn defense and the U. S. material 
help strengthened the hand of the Red 
Army. The Red Army victories in South- 
eastern Russia and Ukraine prepared the 
landing in the Normandy. The Soviet of- 
fensive in Byelo-Russia and Eastern Poland 
relieved the U. S. and British armies dur- 
ing the Battle of France. The Red Army’s 
breakthrough into Eastern Germany pre- 
pared the U.S.-British breakthrough into 
the plains of Western and Central Ger- 
many. The Eastern front was the front of 
biggest battles, from Stalingrad to Berlin. 
German militarism was smashed forever 
and Europe was liberated on the Dnieper 
and on the Vistula as well as on the 
battlefields of Normandy and on the 
banks of the Rhine. 
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Left: The shop of a spinning mill under construction in Birobidzhan. Right: On a collective farm there 


This Anniversary and the Jewish People 


HIRTY years of mighty endeavor 
in the peaceful construction of so- 
cialism, thirty years of continued efforts 
for mutually beneficial interchange with 
every other country. Thirty years of re- 
peated attempts at aggression against the 
Soviet Union, continually defeated. 
Thirty years of development of friend- 
ship and cooperation among the numer- 
ous peoples, races and tongues populating 
one-sixth of the globe, on a basis of 
complete equality and human dignity, 
self-government and national cultural 
development. Thirty years of continued 
attempts to picture a Soviet bogey as an 
imminent danger to this country, and 
thirty years of events continuously bely- 
ing these inventions. And now on this 
thirtieth anniversary, after that country 
made the greatest contribution towards 
the defeat of the common enemy of 
mankind, a renewed attempt to sow 
hatred, to organize a crusade against the 
Soviet Union, an attempt that may in- 
volve the entire world in an even greater 
catastrophe than that of World War II. 

The average man is almost helpless 
against the deluge of menacing words, 
endlessly drummed up by the press, the 
radio and from the public platform. 
Tales that have long since been utterly 
discredited, like that of “forced labor” 
have again been dusted off in an attempt 
to frighten the people into reckless ac- 
tion. Fortunately, the devil has for thirty 
years been painted so black, the picture 
has been so grossly overdrawn that it 
has lost a great deal of its effectiveness 
even as a bogey. Yet, this vicious deluge 
still retards the reestablishment of nor- 
mal relations between peoples that 
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by 
J. M. BUDISH 


equally want but peace and security and 
the opportunity for a mutually beneficial 
trade and cultural interchange. We 
would be justified in taking less notice 
of this interim thoughtless season in our 
international relations if it were not 
such a serious menace to the peace and 
welfare of our nation and the entire 
world. Among the peoples to whom it 
presents the greatest menace are the 
Jews. For every backwash wave of Fas- 
cist reaction hits first and most viclently 
at the Jewish people. 

We live in a time when there is an 
over-abundance of public professions of 
friendship to and sympathy for the Jews. 
A people an entire third of. whom has 
been massacred by the Nazis and Fas- 
cists while the civilized world watched 
without taking effective action to check 
the slaughter, a people that fought in 
the Armies of Liberation of every demo- 
cratic country, would seem to be entitled 
to reparation by the victorious civilized 
world. Instead, we witness the brutalities 
against the refugees on the Exodus and 
the dilatory attitude of the U. S. on the 
proposed democratic solution of the Pal- 


-estine problem by the Commission of 


the United Nations. Democratic Eng- 
land seems to tolerate a renewed Fascist 
rampage against the Jews. Jewish vet- 
erans who won high decorations in de- 
fense of their country are given heavy 
prison sentences in order to protect al- 
leged freedom of speech by Fascists who 
provoke pogroms against Jewish people 
in Britain. In this country, too, the Jews 
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are still subject to “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ments” and the aumber of cases of anti- 
Jewish discrimination is by no means 
decreasing. 

The Jewish people have by necessity 
learned to measure professions of respect 
for human dignity by the degree to 
which these principles are carried out 
in the daily life of the community. It is 
for this reason that the anniversary of 
the Soviet Union means so much to the 
Jews. No amount of slander can detract 
from the historic fact that immediately 
upon its formation, as early as July, 1918, 
the Soviet Union decreed decisive mea- 
sures to extirpate anti-Semitic move- 
ments, root and branch, and outlawed 
agitators of pogroms and pogrom- 
makers. That decree has been faithfully 
enforced so that it has become ingrained 
in the way of life of the country. Every 
public expression of anti-Semitism has 
been subjected to, public trial and ex- 
posed to public condemnation for what 
it is, an atavistic threat to all social 
progress. 

During this thirty years, the miracle 
did happen. What was considered the 
inherent shame of “barbaric” Tsarist 
Russia disappeared from the regenerated 
soil of the Soviet Union. But perhaps it 
was no miracle. The Russian Jews fought 
hand in hand with all the peoples of 
their country in the great struggle for 
freedom from Tsarist tyranny and its 
concomitant, national, racial and reli- 
gious oppression, including anti-Semit- 
ism. When that battle was won, when 
there was no longer anything to be 
gained from breeding hatred of one peo- 

(Continued on page. 41) 
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Article 37: Both Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities, have equal rights. 

Article 123: Equality of rights of citizens of the USSR, irrespective of their nationality or race, in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and political life, is an indefeasible law. Any direct or 
indirect restriction of the rights of, or conversely, any establishment of direct or indirect privileges 
for, citizens on account of their race or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial or national 
exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is punishable by law. 


From the Constitution of the USSR 





Over the whole area between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and the Central Asian moun- 
tains, containing vastly different races and nationalities, men and women, irrespective of conformation 
of skull or pigmentation of skin, may associate freely with whom they please; travel in the same 
public vehicles and frequent the same restaurants and hotels; marry whenever there is mutual liking; 
engage on equal terms in any craft or profession for which they are qualified; join the same 


churches or other societies; pay the same taxes and be elected or appointed to any position with- 
out exception. ... 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb in Soviet Communism, a New Civilization 





HE PRIME characteristic of Soviet 

literature is the ruthless realism with 
which it reveals the vicissitudes of Soviet 
existence. Even the most negative aspects 
of Soviet experience are shown up with 
extraordinary fidelity. Evil is unearthed, 
explored, exposed, and at times exagger- 
ated with a fervor verging on self-flag- 
ellation. One need only recall Ilf and 
Petrov’s Twelve Chairs and the Little 
Golden Calf, Mayakovsky’s Satirical 
Poems, Zoshchenko’s Moscow Laughs, 
Romanov’s Without Cherry Blossoms, 
Leonov’s Thief, Kirshon’s Red Rust, 
Ehrenburg’s Out of Chaos, Katayev’s 
Squaring the Circle and The Embezzlers, 
Sholokhov’s The Quiet Don and Seeds 
of Tomorrow, all of them available in 
English. 

This realism is not an accident. Nor 
is it a mere compliance with Lenin’s call 
for “Bolshevik self-criticism.” It goes 
deeper. It is inherent in fundamental 
Soviet philosophy, the most vital prin- 
ciple of which, the principle that renders 
Soviet art of supreme cognitive value, is 
stress on objective truth, on fact. Maxim 
Gorky, whose authority in matters of 
Soviet literature remains unchallenged, 
propounded this principle with utmost 
clarity when, in advising some young 
literary colleagues, he wrote: “Obser- 
vation, comparison, study—in the final 
analysis: Facts! Facts!” 

No Soviet writer, critic, editor or 
reader would question the validity of 
Gorky’s advice. The proposition that 
Soviet art must strive “truthfully to 
mirror external life, truthfully to rep- 
resent objective, all-sided human prac- 
tice” is taken as axiomatic. 

Art is viewed as virtually the twin 
brother of science. Ineed, the principal 
difference between art and science, ac- 
cording to the Soviet critic, is that science 
embodies truth in the abstract beauty of 
intellectual formulae while art embodies 
it in the concrete beauty of sensuous 
images. In the Soviet conception art, 
like science, must serve life, society, man. 
The cult of “pure art” or “art for art’s 
sake” is as vigorously spurned as the 
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cult of “pure science” or “science for 
science’s sake.” 

There is little in this approach that is 
new to the Russians, except the degree of 
conscious emphasis. Their great critics of 
the past from Belinsky to Mikhailovsky 
expounded it, and their great creative 
writers from Pushkin to Chekhov prac- 
ticed it. The hold of this idea on the Rus- 
sians was further strengthened, in the 
nineties of the last century, with the rise 
of Marxist thought. 

True, in the three decades before the 
Bolshevik Revolution even Russian art 
was far from free of what the Marxists 
decried as manifestations of “erratic sub- 
jectivism, arbitrary criteria, and esthet- 
icist vagaries.” But the main stream of 
Russian art followed the traditional real- 
ist course, largely under Marxist steward- 
ship. The bourgeoisie, ran the now 
familiar Marxist argument, was, and 
sensed that it was, historically doomed; 
like all classes in decline, it shrank from 
looking reality in the face and sought 
surcease in opiates. This feeling, and the 
“escapist” art it generated were, in the 
Marxist view, alien to the toiling masses 
led by the proletariat. The masses 
wanted no opiates and no escapes. They 
were on the upswing. 

With the exception of futurism, the 
non-realist schools vanished under the 
impact of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
while the realists, past and present, Rus- 
sian and non-Russian, have grown more 
popular than ever before. It is note- 
worthy that, by and large, the best 
Soviet writers follow faithfully the 
literary canons laid down by their realist 
forebears of the nineteenth century. The 
two foremost Soviet’ novelists, Mikhail 
Sholokhov and Alexander Fadeyev, are 
clearly and avowedly rooted in Tolstoy. 
Writers like Leonid Leonov,’ Yuri 
Olesha, and, in some respects, Ilya 

















Ta MIRROR of SOVIET LIFE 


by JOSHUA KUNiTZ 


Ehrenburg, Feodor Gladkov, Yuri 
Krimov, and many others bear the dis- 
tinct imprint of Dostoyevsky. The sa- 
tirists Ilf and Petrov, Mikhail Zoshchen- 
ko, and Valentin Katayev (in several 
works) show unmistakable traces of 
Gogol and Saltykov-Shchedrin. Soviet 
short stories evoke the memory of 
Chekhov, Gorky, Bunin, and Kuprin, 
Soviet art criticism is speckled with 
laudatory references to Belinsky, Do- 
brolyubov, Chernyshevsky, and Ple- 
khanov. 

After the revolution everything was 
in a mighty flux—the State, the Church, 
the School, the Family, the Army, the. 
Factory, the Village, the Human Psyche 
—everything. Disintegration and re-inte- 
gration were taking place at a dizzying 
tempo. Under the circumstances the 
primary function of art, the Marxists in- 
sisted, was to reveal to the masses the 
forces, the social laws, the meanings that 
underlay the apparent chaos. Literature 
was called upon to “expose” the enemy 
and “orient” the friend, to undermine 
the cultural hegemony of the old ruling 
classes and to help along the newly 
awakened masses toward their own cul- 
tural self-definition and _ self-assertion. 
Writers were pronounced, in the words 
of Stalin, “engineers of the human soul.” 

Most of Russia’s established writers in 
the early years were of pre-revolutionary 
vintage, of upper and middle class origin. 
They, for the most part, refused to see 
the Bolsheviks as anything but “savage 
usurpers” and the Revolution as any- 
thing but a national catastrophe. Many 
joined the White exodus to foreign lands, 
but enough remained to serve as foci for 
more or less open dissent. 

An attitude cultivated by a consider- 
able number of these writers was that of 
strict political neutrality. As against the 
Marxist preachment of political partisan- 
ship, they upheld the principle of artistic 
autonomy, insisting that an artist had 
only one obligation—to be true to him- 
self and his art. Another attitude assumed 
by many was based on acceptance of the 
Revolution, but with profound anti- 
Marxist reservations—mystical, religious, 
nationalistic, individualistic, anarchistic, 
and peasant. 

Non-Marxist, too, were the Futurists 


(also of middle class origin and pre- 
revolutionary vintage). Though the 
Futurists accepted the Revolution unre- 
servedly, they, unlike the Marxists, un- 
derestimated the positive elements of 


’ Russia’s cultural tradition and reduced 


the prevailing conception of a utilitarian 
and realistic art to the crudely opportu- 
nistic and leftist practice of fabricating 
revolutionary propaganda with the same 
adaptability and alacrity with which a 
skilled advertising man fabricates sales 
copy. 

For almost fifteen years these anti- 
Marxists and non-Marxists were in the 
forefront both in quality and quantity 
of output. The pervading mood of their 
writings was that of awe before the 
grandeur of the social cataclysm, grief 
over its fratricidal excesses, cold fasci- 
nation with the iron discipline of Bol- 


_ shevism, and, above all, obsessive con- 


cern over the tragedy of the good, noble, 
sensitive, humane but weak and _ vacil- 
lating intellectual caught in the great 
upheaval. It was literature written 
by the intelligentsia, of the intelligentsia, 
and for the intelligentsia. 

The Marxists were at first severely 
handicapped by a lack in their midst of 
creative writers of any stature, as well 
as of outstanding works of proletarian 
sensibility and Marxist insight to point 
to as models. 

It was relatively easy for the writers 
of the old intelligentsia, since their main 
preoccupation after as before the Revolu- 
tion was the Hamlet-like intellectual in a 
world of action—a theme most thor- 
oughly explored in a hundred years of 
Russian literature: Griboyedov’s Chatsky; 
Pushkin’s, Eugene Onyegin; Lermon- 
tov’s, Pechorin; Turgeniev’s, Rudin; 
Tolstoy’s, Nekhludov; Dostoyevsky’s, 
Ivan Karamazov; Goncharov’s, Oblo- 
mov; Andreyev’s, He Who Gets Slapped, 
and others. 

It was relatively easy, too, for the 
Futurists. Though wholly dedicated to 
the new, the Futurists rejected psycho- 
logical exploration as “bourgeois digging 
into the soul” and were-content, instead, 
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to fill the “social command” for revolu- 
tionary literature by employing their “ver- 
bal craft” to give “artistic formulation” 
to theses evolved by the Revolution’s 
political leaders and ideologists. With the 
exception of Vladimir Mayakovsky, whose 
immense poetic gifts and revolutionary 
passion often triumphed over the limita- 
tions of futurist theories, the writers of 
this school proved most agile in skim- 
ming surfaces and in illuminating the ob- 
vious. 

It was incomparably harder for the 
Marxists. The notion of creating art to 
meet the “social command” was not less 
acceptable to them than to the Futurists. 
Some of the greatest art of the past, in 
music, in painting, in architecture, in the 
theater, having been “made” to the com- 
mand of kings, merchants, and ecclesias- 
tics, the Marxists, like the Futurists, saw 
no reason why the “command” of the 
revolutionary democracy should be cre- 
atively less stimulating. 

What made their task most difficult, how- 
ever, was their determination to delineate 
the positive hero of the epoch, in defiance 
of the fact that few,-if any, writers in the 
whole history of world literature have ever 
succeeded in creating a convincing posi- 
tive hero. Somehow man’s life on earth 
has been such that his best gifts and most 
vivid colors have gone into the depiction of 
the negative, the evil, the painful, the tragic. 
The Marxists had no model to follow, but 
they persisted, sustained by the convic- 
tion that the Soviet Revolution had basically 
altered the course of human existence, and 
that all a Soviet writer had to do to solve 
this creative problem was to immerse him- 
self in this good new life. 

Some hotheads actually attempted to in- 
stall proletarian literature by administra- 
tive means, that is, to impose a rigid literary 
dictatorship on all authors. But the Soviet 
Government squelched these attempts, real- 
izing that for the time being, at least, 
literary skill and output were the virtual 
monopoly of the old “unreconstructed” in- 
teiligentsia, and that arbitrary interference, 
except in cases of obvious counter-revolu- 
tion, might choke off literary creation. 

The Marxist writers were advised to be 
patient, to discuss, to argue, to criticize, 
to give positive guidance, to try to win 
over the vacillators, to set an example by 
the superiority of their creative work, but 
to avoid high-handed repression. 

In the early years of the Revolution 
Marxism’s main contribution to Soviet 
literature was in the field of criticism. The 
writer was warned against the easy path 
of over-simplification and schematization, 
against unimaginative copying of external 
reality, against “crude naturalism” and 
“creeping empiricism.” He was urged to 
depict man and events in their “dialectical 
relation” and to reveal the contradictions 
of the revolutionary process as they mani- 
fested themselves in the changing social 
structure and man’s evolving psyche. Zhivoy 
cheloviek—the living man—was proclaimed 
the great artistic desideratum. The prole- 
tarian hero, the Bolshevik, the new woman, 
the Soviet youth, the White guard, the 
kulak, the wrecker, the intellectual, the 
fascist were all, according to Marxist pre- 
cept, to be treated not as stock characters, 
but as “living men,” always in a process of 
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change, subject to conflicting influences, 
capable of growth, degeneration, and re- 
generation. 

The better to perform his task the Soviet 
writer was urged always to master the facts, 
to spend time in factories, collective farms, 
and labor communes. He was enlisted in 
literary brigades to visit and mingle with 
various peoples in the vast land, and he 
was counseled to study Marxism, so that 
he might be able to fit his factual knowl- 
edge into the “scientific pattern and 
creative method of materialist dialectics.” 

The point most vigorously stressed was 
that no writer, however keen his percep- 
tions and broad his knowledge, could hope 
to master the complex and rapidly changing 
Soviet reality by himself, without the active 
and constant cooperation of his readers and 
fellow-writers. Accordingly the practice 
universally adopted was for writers to ap- 
pear before workers, peasants, ~ students, 
soldiers, children to read their works and 
then to have these works discussed and 
criticized by the audience with utmost 
candor; even more important from the 
creative point of view, to read their works, 
prior to publication, to open gatherings of 
their fellow craftsmen. 

Begirners, too, were encouraged to avail 
themselves of this searching professional 
criticism and guidance. 

Also, in accordance with the Soviet view 
that economic insecurity and poor living 
are not necessarily conducive to clear 
thinking or artistic productivity, writers 
were provided with every possible protec- 
tion of their economic status. Their ad- 
vances and royalties were generous. Through 
their organizations the writers were as- 
sured better than average living quarters, 
rest homes, summer resorts, medical care, 
travel opportunities, and access to any ma- 
terials they needed for their creative work. 
Even young writers, beginners, could draw 
upon a special literary fund, administered 
by the writers’ organization. 

But all efforts to lure the writer out of 
isolation would have borne scant fruit were 
it not that objective conditions at home and 
abroad gave meaning to these efforts and 
substance to these preachments. 

A condition of most far-reaching psycho- 
logical effect was the success of the First 
Five-Year Plan, a success that stirred in- 
tense patriotic enthusiasm in all sections of 
Soviet society and that to Soviet eyes seemed 
all the more impressive against the back- 
ground of crisis, collapse, and fascist re- 
action in the capitalist world. Next was the 
universal recognition that the growth of 
state industry and collective agriculture had 
brought about the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the socialist element in Soviet 
life and culture. Also, there was the fact 
which no writer could overlook, that twenty 
years of Soviet educational effort had pro- 
duced new scores of millions of readers 
and hundreds of thousands of intellectuals 
from the masses and that those newly edu- 
cated millions had affected decisively the 
relation of class forces on the cultural front. 
Finally, there was the significant fact that 
the old  pre-revolutionary intelligentsia, 
whatever remained of it after twenty years 
of Soviet power, had definitely embraced 
the Soviet regime and been largely absorbed 
into the new Soviet-reared intelligentsia. 
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Beginning with the thirties, the changed 
conditions caused a rapid shrinkage of the 
market for anti-Marxist or non-Marxist 
literary wares, and a corresponding rise in 
Marxism’s stock. This trend was enhanced 
by the very considerable creative triumphs 
a number of Marxists writers had scored 
in the meantime. The Marxists pointed with 
pride to Serafimovich’s Iron Flood, Fur- 
manov’s Chapayev and Revolt, Fadeyev’s 
Nineteen and The Last of the Udeges, 
Gladkov’s Cement, and Energy, Sholokhov’s 
The Quiet Don and Seeds of Tomorrow, 
Panferov’s Brusski; Ostrovsky’s The Tem- 
pering of Steel, and many other works of 
fiction, poetry, and drama. They argued, 
not without justice, that these works, all 
written by Communists, by Marxists, pre- 
sented, on the whole, a fairer, more per- 
ceptive, and more rounded depiction of the 
totality of Soviet life than anything pro- 
duced by the most gifted non-Marxists. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, many of the 
non-Marxist writers, including some of those 
on the Right, men like Ilya Ehrenburg, 
Leonid Leonov, and Alexei Tolstoy, be- 
came gradually imbued with Marxist ideas 
and attitudes. Their writing underwent a 
steady change, becoming increasingly less 
skeptical, less ironical, more positive. 

In the middle of the thirties the term 
Socialist Realism came into being and soon 
was proclaimed the guiding principle of 
Soviet art and literature. Some ascribe this 
term to Gorky, others to Stalin. As Gorky 
explained it, and as it is understood in the 
Soviet Union, the word Realism signifies 
the continuity of the realist tradition in 
Russian letters, while the word Socialist 
signifies the new socialist content of Rus- 
sian reality and the new socialist approach 
to it. The fundamental difference between 
the realism of the past and Socialist Realism 
is this: Whereas the old realism was 
largely critical in emphasis—and, as Gorky 
pointed out, it could not be otherwise con- 
sidering the sad life it dealt with—the new 
realism is largely positive in emphasis, that 
is, beyond the often obtrusively unpleasant 
features of contemporary Soviet reality, 
features denoting the old, the passing, the ~ 
doomed, it seeks to discern and adequately 
portray the new, the promising, the emer- 
gent, the Socialist. It is a kind of realism 
which also embodies elements of romanti- 
cism, not the romanticism of escape, but 
the romanticism of revolution and hope, 
based on “a realistic estimate of the vast 
socialist promise contained in the admit- 
tedly difficult yet tremendously inspiring 
Soviet present.” 

Under the impact of the Socialist Realist 
concept even the fairy tale, legend, fable 
and adventure story were restored to a place 
of honor, especially in juvenile literature. 
Properly slanted, fantasy and adventure 
could stir a child’s imagination and or- 
ganize his ideas and sentiments in direc- 
tions wholly consonant with the require- 
ments of social utility and objective truth. 

Similarly broadening was the effect of 
the Socialist Realist concept on_ historical 
fiction. As practiced in the earlier period, 
historical fiction tended to dwell almost 
exclusively on the evils of Russia’s tsarist 
past. Now the writers turned their attention 
to those characters and events in Russian 
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At last this great people, strug- 
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terror, knowing not what day would 


see their land stained with 
now given a promise of 
promise of justice, a possibility that 
they may come out into a time when 
they can enjoy their own rights as 
ree people, as they never dreamed 


blood, are 
safety, a 


they would be able to exercise them 


before. 


by BEDROS G. TERZIAN 


ITH the signing of the Treaty of 

Sevres on August 10, 1920, it ap- 
peared. that the Armenians, history’s first 
Christian nation, and one of the most per- 
secuted peoples of all time, had realized, at 
last, their centuries-old dream—the restitu- 
tion and independence of their ancestral 
homeland. 

The history of Armenia is a tragic il- 
lustration of the axiom that geography 
makes history. Situated between the Black 
and Caspian seas, Armenia was the bridge 
linking the East and West and, conse- 
quently, became the diplomatic pawn and 
battleground for predatory empires like the 
Persians, Romans, Mongols and Turks. 

The six hundred years of Turkish rule 
is the long, black night of Armenian his- 
tory. Turkey attempted to solve the Ar- 
menian question by the policy of genocide. 
Official massacres were ordered every few 
years by the Turkish rulers, culminating 
in the holocaust of 1915 when over a mil- 
lion Armenian men, women and children 
were slaughtered. 

The Western Powers intervened on oc- 
casion by drafting elaborate treaties which 
guaranteed the security of the Armenian 
people. But these rosy guarantees remained 
paper promises only, and Armenia con- 
tinued to be the sacrificial pawn in the 
game of power politics. 

After the defeat of Turkey in World 
War I, it seemed that the Allied Powers 
were going to make good their pledge that 
“the liberation of Armenia is one of the 
war aims of the Allies.” 

By Article 88 of the Treaty of Sevres, 
Turkey recognized Armenia “as already 
recognized by the Allied Powers as a free, 
independent state.” By Article 89, Turkey 
agreed to abide by the decision of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson who was authorized 
to draw the boundaries of the new Ar- 
menia. 

But hardly had its signature dried on 
the treaty, when Turkey reoccupied the 
Armenian homeland, seized, in addition, 
the Russian-Armenian provinces of Kars 
and Ardahan, and murdered 30,000 Ar- 
menians, 

By November of 1920, the Turks were 
at the gates of Erivan, capital of Armenia. 
Forsaken by the Allied Powers, and bleed- 
ing to death, Armenia appealed for help 
to the Soviet Union. With Russian as- 
sistance, the Turks were driven off, and 
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about one-tenth of historic Armenia was 
saved from their grasp. This small terri- 
tory saved itself from further Turkish at- 
tacks by becoming a member republic of 
Soviet Russia on November 29, 1920. 

In twenty-seven short years, the Ar- 
menian Republic has achieved a cultural 
and economic renaissance that is nothing 
short of miraculous. Moreover, small 
though it is, the Armenian Republic has 
kept its doors open and made room for 
the Armenian refugees who desired to 
return to the land of their fathers. From 
1920 to 1940, thousands of Armenians from 
abroad were admitted into the Armenian 
Republic. 

The current repatriation program, re- 
sumed after the end of World War II, 
settled more than 50,000 Armenians, in 
1946, in homes and occupations of their 
own choosing; 70,000 are scheduled to 
return in 1947, and hundreds of thousands 
more have registered their intention of 
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returning. Unfortunately, the Armenian 
Republic is small and cramped for land. 
The restoration of the Armenian provinces, 
now held unlawfully by Turkey and in 
violation of the Wilsonian Award, would 
provide partial solution of the Armenian 
problem. 

Today, there are about one and one- 
half million Armenians in exile. Many 
of them have lived as displaced persons 
for thirty years and more, in a state of 
uncertainty and economic misery. 

It was in their behalf that the first 
World Armenian Congress was held re- 
cently in New York City. Delegates from 
22 countries of the world, representing 
Armenians from every walk of life, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution appealing “to 
the righteous judgment of the United Na- 
tions for a final and just determination of 
the Armenian territorial claims, based on 
historical rights and solemn treaties.” 

The Armenian people regard the current 
controversies raging in the United Nations 
with much foreboding for they are most 
keenly aware of the vital need for the 
establishment of understanding and friend- 
ship between the United States and Soviet 
Russia. Not only does the just and peace- 
ful solution of the Armenian question de- 
pend upon this_mutual understanding, but 
the future of world peace and the future 
of world civilization can be built and se- 
cured only upon that foundation. 








The Human Russians 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Russia; THe Giant THat Came Last, by 
Joshua Kunitz. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, 1947. 414 pp. $5.00. 


T THIS moment in our country, Rus- 

sia is that “enigma” chiefly because 
of the calculated misunderstanding, the 
planned confusion inflicted upon us by 
those who control the distribution of in- 
formation. Another reason, applicable in 
more normal times, is suggested in the 
subtitle of this admirable book, The Giant 
That Came Last. As the last among the 
great nations of the world to enter into 
the political consciousness of the American 
public, Russia is inevitably the unknown, 
the “enigma.” 

Most people flatter themselves if they 
think they know much more about any 
other country than they know about Rus 
sia. If they were realistic they would ad- 
mit that for practical purposes virtually 
every country is an enigma, and they have 
a vital responsibility to learn more about 
all of them. 

Nevertheless, it is true that our knowl- 
edge of countries other than Russia is 
greater. At least a smattering of the 
French, German, Spanish and Italian lan- 
guages is passed on in our schools, and 
the histories of these European countries 
is given some study; whereas it is only 
recently that the Russian language and 
history have edged into college curriculums. 

When people set out to learn about an- 
other country the customary first step .is to 
study its history. Such a study is made 
simpler to the degree that there have been 
any contacts between its history and ours. 
Thus our comparatively numerous contacts 
with English history have facilitated our 
study of it, while the paucity of such con- 
tacts have made the study of Russian his- 
tory correspondingly difficult. 

Whether Mr. Kunitz took this con- 
sciously into consideration or not he has 
made his history more effective by stressing 
that element in Russian history with which 
we have been in greatest and most willing 
contact—Russian culture. He has built on 
our comparatively substantial knowledge 
of Russian books, music, and so on, and 
related their development to other factors 
in Russian life. Thereby he has made 
Russian history a good deal more accessible 
to the American reader than if he had 
followed the usual course of assembling lists 
of names, places and events with which 
American readers have practically no asso- 
ciations. This is apart from another im- 
portant value—the spiritual self-revelation 
that citations from a nation’s literature 
affords. 

The use of references to and citations 
from Russian culture is only one of the 
qualities which makes Mr. Kunitz’s book 
easily the most valuable book in this field, 
at any rate of those that have come to 
my notice. Another important quality is 
Mr. Kunitz’s acceptance of his responsibility 
as historian, of ordering his facts and 
drawing conclusions from them. 
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There is a continuous and foolish dis- 
pute among historians over the function of 
history. This controversy has become more 
acute ever since Marxists have given history 
a defined direction, have sought to make it 
accept the responsibilities of a science and 
to relate it to other sciences. Some his- 
torians have declared that history cannot 
be a science at all and must occupy a 
shadowy space midway between a science 
and a hobby. Others have held that his- 
tory can be a science only so long as it 
limits itself to the gathering of data and 
refrains from generalizing from that data. 

The latter, so-called “scientific historians,” 
would thus accept a wholly unscientific 
restriction. For the assembling of data 
can have only one scientific purpose, to 
make generalizations possible. If Euclid, 
for example, had followed the principle 
of these “scientific historians,’ he would 
have formulated no theorems and merely 
presented his data as it occurred to him. 

No historian has quite been able to fulfill 
this preposterous ambition. As the maxims 
about the “sins of omission” declare, and 
as any psychologist can testify, not doing is 
as significant as doing. In terms of this 
period no ideology is itself an ideology. 

All this is said to emphasize that Mr. 
Kunitz, while avoiding agitational clichés 
and mechanical prejudgments, has written 
his book from the scientific viewpoint, 
which holds history to be a science and 
demands that historical data be given in a 
causal order. As a result his book will 
provide the attentive reader clear and usable 
knowledge of how the Russians developed 
as they did. The explanations are, at a 
few points, oversimplified, probably be- 
cause of the desire to keep the book as 
concise and readable as possible. But the 
explanations are clear and they serve the 
reader well. 

The reader will learn, for example, why 
Russia came so late on the scene as a 
world power, commensurate with its ex- 
tent and resources; why the Russians were 
converted to Christianity later than other 


European peoples; why the Christianity 
they accepted was the Greek form rather 
than the Roman; why this form was first 
an activating and later a stultifying force; 
why it became from the beginning an 
appendage of the state; why serfdom began 
and ended in Russia later than in the rest 
of Europe; why the industrial revolution 
was delayed in Russia and why its 
bourgeoisie failed to take political power; 
and why Socialism came first to “backward” 
Russia instead of to the more highly de- 
veloped Western nations that appeared riper 
for it. 

But perhaps the most important “whys” 
to be answered in this book are: why a 
centralized state organization has been so 
significant in Russian history; how this 
centralized state organization played a pro- 
gressive role in unifying, protecting and 
advancing the interests of an endangered 
people occupying a vast plain open to in- 
vasion; why, therefore, there could be pro- 
gressive tsars; why this characteristic of the 
state apparatus changed after the Napole- 
onic invasion; how this change deprived 
the state of the support of the living forces 
of Russia; how these living forces of the 
Russian people dissociated themselves from 
the state and built a culture and worked 
for a national future apart from or in op- 
position to the state; how these living forces 
of the people, through the great and turbu- 
lent century between the Napoleonic in- 
vasion and the first World War, culturally 
Russia’s Golden Age, prepared the advent 
of Socialism so that, when tsarism col- 
lapsed, abandoned by its sole usable force, 
the Army, power flowed swiftly and in- 
evitably to the Bolshevik Party. 

This should give some sense of the range 
and effectiveness of this compact yet com- 
prehensive, this authoritative yet readable 
book. One thing might be added. It is 
primarily a history of the Russian people. 
The development of the Russian as a human 
being is kept constantly before the reader. 
We get some knowledge of his hardships 
and spiritual adventures on the long road 
from barbarism to the most advanced social 
order man has attained. 

The present volume brings the record up 
to the establishment of Soviet power. Its 
readers will await, with warm anticipation, 
the concluding volume which will be de- 
voted to developments in the Soviet era. 


Autopsy of Nazism 
A review by ABRAHAM L. POMERANTZ 


Env oF a Bertin Drry, by William L. 
Shirer. Alfred A. Knopf. New York, 
1947. 370 pp. $3.50. 


HIS exciting sequel to Berlin Diary 
is a monument to the tragic shortness 
of man’s memory. In the light of our bi- 


partisan campaign to restore the allegedly © 


destroyed economic power of Germany, it is 
particularly timely to read Shirer’s inter- 
views of American economic and financial 
experts in Berlin. He reports: 


In the first place, the bomb damage 
to Germany’s industrial plant is not 
nearly so great as it looks, or as we 


_were all led to believe by the British 
and American air forces. In fact, our 
people state flatly that German indus- 
try is virtually intact and that, if left 
to her own devices, Germany could— 
in five years—make herself stronger 
industrially than she was when she 
marched off to war in 1939. The AIl- 
lied bombers, it develops, did not de- 
stroy the German industrial plant. 


End of a Berlin Diary is the dramatic 
journal of one of the world’s most con- 
scientious and competent journalists, It 
deals with the crowded period .commenc- 
ing with the last days of the war and 
ending with the Nuremberg trial of Goering 


























and his cohorts. Upon his return to Ger- 
many, Shirer obtained access to the seized 
archives of the Nazi hierarchy. The re- 
production of many of those documents 
in his diary affords a valuable autopsy of 
Nazism, as well as a most revealing Ger- 
man evaluation of Roosevelt’s role in the 
war. There is, for example, the unconscious 
tribute of the German Finance Minister, 
Count Schwerin-Krosigk, to the efficacy of 
Roosevelt’s efforts to preserve a united 
front, against the cunning efforts of the 
Nazis to foment discord between Russia 
and her allies. In the darkest days of Ger- 
many, shortly before her capitulation, the 
Count records the efforts of “unofficial 
personalities . . . from economic circles 
[to] make contacts with similar person- 
alities on the neutral or enemy side.” 
Object: A negotiated peace. However, with 
Roosevelt alert to every divisive tactic, 
Nazi hopes were dim, until one day .. . 
(we shall let the excited Count speak for 
himself) : 


At the moment the telephone rang 
with a shrill tone: the Secretary of 
State wantéd me. Why, at this late 
hour? Only a short sentence: Roose- 
velt is dead! . .. This was the angel 
of history. We felt its wings flutter 
through the room. Was not that the 
turn of events we awaited so anxiously? 


No, the Nazi beast was by then too low 
to be saved. But it is with a shudder 
that one contemplates what might have 
been the course of history had Roosevelt 
been taken from us a few months earlier 
and been replaced by the Russian-hating 
“economists,” the Hoover-Dulles coalition 
which is now at the helm of our ship of 
state. (The same Hoover, it must be re- 
called, who always felt that our war against 
Germany was a terrible mistake; the same 
Dulles who is the present-day publicist of 
the Mein Kampf creed that war with Rus- 
sia is inevitable.) 

It was a close call. Nazi arms were 
defeated. But the Nazis themselves, in 
and out of Germany, totally unchastened 
by defeat, recommenced looking for allies 
for World War III under the tattered 
Hitlerian banner of the Red Menace. The 
scene now shifted to the Battle of the 
Peace. The first skirmish was at San Fran- 
cisco. The U.N. had before it the ques- 
tion of the admission of Argentina. Shirer, 
sick at heart, reports: 


We, whose late President and former 
Secretary of State had been so critical 
of the fascist pro-Axis military clique 
in Buenos Aires, insisted that Argen- 
tina be admitted to the United Nations. 
The Russians, flaunting in our faces 
every bitter word Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull had uttered about Argentina, 
asked for “a few days’ delay” to en- 
able the conference to think it over. 
We insisted on a vote—today; as if 
you could run the peace any more than 
you ran the war with “majority votes,” 

- . Ed Stettinius demanded his vote, 
and got it—a thumping majority for 
America’s insistence that fascist Ar- 
gentina be made a member of the 
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United Nations it had done everything 
it could to wreck. 


This fissure in unity soon widened into 
a dangerous chasm. Our government em- 
barked upon a policy of embracing reac- 
tion and fascism wherever it could find 
them throughout the world—even with 
Germany itself. Shirer’s attempts to enlist 
Secretary of State Stettinius in the campaign 
to keep Franco out of the U.N. met with 
a “cold shower.’ Success, ultimately 
achieved, came in spite of our attitude. 

The catalogue of our flirtations and al- 
liances with Nazis is too long to recount 
here. A bitterly ironical touch, which must 
have been a source of much posthumous 


‘gratification to Hitler, was the spectacle 


of our CIC having “gone so far as to 
employ Nazi Gestapo agents to track down 
German Communists, though the Com- 
munist Party is recognized as legal in our 
zone, as in all the others.” 

Shirer ends his diary in despondency and 
disillusion. Upon returning to America 
from Nuremberg, he is shocked to hear 
Senator Taft, an aspirant to the Presidency, 
condemn the Nuremberg verdict as an 
“outrage against justice”; to read the Cfz- 
cago Tribune’s condemnation of Roosevelt 
for having “plotted, planned, prepared and 
initiated aggressive war”; and to hear glib 
talk in high places of rehabilitating Ger- 
many and preparing for World War III. 

It is small wonder that, sick and weary, 
Shirer says to his seven-year-old daughter: 
“I guess I'll just stay home, like Candide, 
and cultivate my garden.” But in spite of 
this understandable weariness, we know 
that Shirer’s “garden” is no small patch 





in his backyard, but the whole face of the 
earth; and that, together with anti-fas- 
cists the world over, he will carry on the 
struggle against warmongers who are 
anxious to carry on where Hitler left off 
in his abortive but sanguinary Drang 
Nach Osten. 


AN ANNIVERSARY 
FOR ALL MANKIND 


(Continued from page 9) 


a political dictatorship over a Colored 
population almost four times their num- 
ber. The much-vaunted democracy of 
the English-speaking peoples perhaps has 
as grave faults as those that can be found 
in the democracies of the Soviet Union 
and of Eastern Europe. 

Returning to my earlier theme, I want 
to repeat that November 7, 1947, is 
an occasion for all the peoples of the 
earth to celebrate. For it is one of the 
great Freedom Days of history. Like 
America’s own July 4th, it is a day 
fraught with the most far-reaching in- 
ternational implications, a date upon 
which lovers of liberty the world over 
can rejoice. We salute the Soviet people 
upon this thirtieth anniversary; we ex- 
tend to them every good wish for the 
years to come; and we count their 
achievements a boon and a gain for the 
entire: race of man. 


The Press Greets ‘Ballerina’ 


ATEST Soviet film to come to the 
American screen, Russian Ballerina, 
produced at the Lenfilm Studios and di- 
rected by A. V. Ivanovsky (known in this 
country for his Professor Mamlock), has 
received high praise in the New York 
press. It is released by Artkino Pictures. 
So striking are the dances in the film 
that the dance critic of the Herald Tribune 
Walter Terry, became film critic for a day 
and reviewed it. He says: 

“Of primary interest is the performance 
of Galina Ulanova, the Soviet Union’s fore- 
most dancer, in a scene from “Swan Lake.’ 
Here is physical mastery of the first order 

. she brought to her execution of pure 
dance, authority and verve and an almost 
flawless sense of body line . . . Maria 
Redina, the film’s heroine, ac- 
counted for some excellent danc- 
ing in her episode from ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty,’ and again one 
was aware of strength, of almost 
deliberate preciseness.” 

Cecelia Ager, of the newspaper 
PM, says: 

“Russian Ballerina is itself pure 
beauty: a triumphantly photo- 
graphed expression of beauty of 
spirit, body, youth, discipline, and 
dedication to an art. 

“Reflecting Russia’s love for the 
Ballet and its preeminence in 
Russian culture, it is cinematically, 


the finest movie to come out of Russia since 
before the war. Clearly Russia’s best .movie- 
making talent and technical equipment has 
been assigned to its production, as the sim- 
ple beauty of its pictorial compositions, the 
fidelity of its sound recording, its bewitch- 
ing lighting, its magnificent backgrounds, 
and its mobile cameras attest. The perfec- 
tion of its dancing puts to shame the 
troupes seen hereabouts that call themselves 
Russian Ballet, and its sweet and tender 
story—enlivened by universal manifesta- 
tions of the humor of human nature— 
understands and respects the tribulations of 
youth harassed by love, talent, anid burning 
ambition all at the same time.” 

The still, below, shows Maria Redina 
as Natasha, heroine of the picture. 

























HE National Council of American- 

Soviet Friendship also celebrates an 
anniversary in November. Five years ago 
in November, 1942, a National Congress 
on American-Soviet friendship was staged 
in New York City with its local counter- 
parts in many cities across the country. Out 
of these events the National Council was 
born. 

The purposes which dictated the new 
effort in 1942 to develop a national move- 
ment for American-Soviet friendship have 
been the sufficient and valid purposes direct- 
ing the Council’s program throughout five 
years. 


(1) To present the facts about the Soviet 
Union and its people to the broad 
masses of the American people; 
To promote cultural interchange 
between the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union; 

To carry on through the widest 
channels a campaign against those 
forces which endanger cooperation 


(2) 


(3) 


between our two countries and the — 


peace of the world by misrepresen- 
tation of the Soviet Union; 

To build public support for an 
American policy based on American- 
Soviet cooperation (now we would 
add: within the framework of the 
United Nations). 


(4) 


Notwithstanding the great gulf between 
the United States and the Soviet Union at 
this time, the National Council enters its 
sixth year with fresh dedication to these 
same challenging purposes. We do not 
despair—we believe that the U. S. and the 
USSR can and must live together in mutual 
respect. Upon the cooperation of these two 
great powers the security and peace of 
mankind depends. 

How does the National Council seek the 
fulfillment of these objectives? 

First, through a continuing effort to en- 
ist and organize the active support of 
those Americans, sympathetic to the Coun- 
cil program, who are prepared to take 
their part in directing an educational pro- 
gram in their communities and in mobiliz- 
ing their neighbors in action on behalf of 
American - Soviet cooperation. In some 
twenty-five of the principal cities Local 
Councils have been organized for a round- 
the-year program. In many other cities, 
committees cooperating with the National 
Council arrange occasional forums and 
other events, distribute literature and pro- 
mote action. In New York City the work 
is carried on through more than twenty 
continuously functioning Neighborhood 
Committees. 

Last year the National Council adopted 
a new policy of individual membership. 
Now, through the Local Councils or by 
direct association with the National Coun- 
cil, an enrollment of active supporters of 
American-Soviet friendship is promoted. 
Since this must be a people’s movement, 
the regular membership fee is maintained 
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Aims of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


by RICHARD MORFORD 


Executive Director 


at one dollar; contributions of larger 
amounts (five dollars and up), carry liter- 
ature privileges. 

An important function of the Local 
Council in each city is the arrangement of 
public meetings and forums for the exten- 
sion of knowledge about the Soviet Union 
and its people and discussion of contem- 
porary relations between our two countries. 
The Council through its Speakers Bureau 
is able to assist in bringing nationally- 
known experts and public leaders to the 
platform and radio in many cities. 

The great mass meetings traditionally 
held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in November and at other times 
have made national impact through radio 
and press coverage. Outstanding Americans 
and distinguished Soviet officials have 
called for a cementing of friendship be- 
tween us and audiences of fifteen to twenty 
thousand New Yorkers have pledged their 
efforts to this high purpose. 

Another educational function of the Na- 
tional Council is the circulation of litera- 
ture. This literature includes pamphlets by 
specialists on the various aspects and groups 
of Soviet life: the story of the Soviet 
“family of nations,” women, child care, 
the trade unions, the farmer, religion, the 
arts, sports. Just now we are encouraging 
the widest reading of the document every- 


body talks about but few have read—the _ 


Soviet Constitution—in a special printing 
by the National Council with latest amend- 
ments included. Also receiving special pro- 
motion is a pamphlet entitled “Soviet De- 
mocracy” by Dr. Harry F. Ward, published 
by Soviet Russia Today. f 

From time to time statements on Ameri- 
can foreign policy are published in printed 
form which reach tens of thousands of 
people (it should be millions!), our Local 
Councils assisting in circulation. One pub- 
lished in June enjoyed hearty and wide 
acceptance; our latest statement dealing 
with the crisis revealed by the meeting of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, entitled “An Appeal to Reason,” is 
now ready. 

On occasion we are able to circulate as 
many as one hundred thousand copies of 
an important message as we did of “The 
Most Blessed Peace,” a simple and thor- 
oughly-American address by Dr. Ralph 
Barton Perry, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University, published as a small 
leaflet distributed gratis. We need more 
money to devote to the circulation of “free” 
leaflets. The serious questions posed by the 
American people concerning the Soviet 
government and economy and the Soviet 
Union’s relations with other countries 
should be answered factually and fairly 
in brief four-page leaflets to be distributed 
by the millions. The enemies spread sus- 
picion and misrepresentation to millions 
daily through press and radio but adequate 
——— still waits upon the needed 
unds. 









The Council’s Fact Sheet regularly brings 
to the attention of moulders of public opin- 
ion the important facts concerning the 
Soviet: Union overlooked by the regular 
press and makes corrections of misstate- 
ments. Of course, the Council promotes the 
reading of Soviet Russia Today, a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine being one of the 
privileges of the five-dollar membership in 
the Council together with the publications 
of the Council. This magazine month by 
month deals so comprehensively with the 
life and activities of the Soviet Union that 
we count it indispensable. 

The Council's pictorial exhibits carry the 
message to many thousands through visual 
means. Exhibits touching many phases of 
Soviet life, are displayed in college halls, 
museums, libraries and other public insti- 
tutions. The significant place of formal 
education in the development of increased 
study and, therefore, of understanding of 
the Soviet Union has been recognized 
through the work of the Committee of 
Education of the National Council. Through 
the preparation of bibliographies, outlines 
of Russian studies for secondary schools 
and colleges, in the publication of reliable 
factual information for student reference, 
this Committee has performed invaluable 
service. 

Through the work of the Committee of 
Women, nationally organized, American 
women in scores of cities have seen the 
exhibit and heard the story of “Mother 
and Child Care in the Soviet Union.” The 
Committee has set in motion a correspond- 
ence project by which American women 
have been writing ‘to Soviet women, receiv- 
ing individual letters in return. Radio 
monitoring, organized by this Committee, 
has had wholesome results in protesting 
and halting to a degree the radio misrep- 
resentations of the Soviet Union through 
direct challenge and appeal to radio owners, 
program sponsors and the commentators 
themselves; and in providing support and 
commendation for programs which are fair 
and friendly. 

Frequent exchanges of cultural and sci- 
entific information have taken place during 
the five years. American scientific treatises, 
notes on the American theater, musical 
compositions and information, an exhibit 
of children’s water colors, an architectural 
display—these are among many items sent 
to the Soviet Union which have made a 
“two-way” venture of our quest for under- 
standing. 

The Council recognizes that while 
friendship is personal, that friendship must 
find expression in national policy. We have 
tried to rally support for an American 
policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
in building the peace, even as we cooper- 
ated to win the war, because such a policy 
alone squares with American interests. 
When our “get-tough-with-Russia” policy 
reached its climax in the proposals of 
President Truman last March, we were 
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compelled to do our part in mobilizing 
people in opposition to the unwarranted 
and dangerous new policy. We shall con- 
tinue to stand against a policy which at- 
tempts to isolate the Soviet Union and 
to organize other nations against her. 
Our efforts must be devoted to winning 
the American people, the administration, 
the Congress to full-scale cooperation with 








the Soviet Union for the sake of the peace. 
The Council’s program, therefore, is one 
of action as well as education. We are 
prepared ‘to go all-out, as wisely as we 
know how and as militantly as our re- 
sources permit, to save American-Soviet 
cooperation. _ 

Upon the achievement of this goal the 
fate of civilization hangs. 





NOTE: In our next issue we shall publish 
an informational statement about other 
groups doing vitally important work in the 
field of American-Soviet understanding, 
such as the American Russian Institute at 
58 Park Avenue, New York, with its valu- 


An Appeal 


We publish below excerpts from a docu- 
ment on foreign policy just released by the 
National Council of American Soviet 
Friendship, signed by a group of people 
representing wide sections of American 
public opinion. 


VENTS at the United Nations General 

Assembly have made it more urgent 
than ever that Americans stop and think 
soberly about the path we are following 
today ... 

The two greatest nations of our cen- 
tury—titans of military strength and ma- 
terial power—have drifted apart more 
dangerously than anyone could have be- 
lieved possible two short years ago. 

The times require a return to reason. 

A return to reason requires an honest 
re-examination of the issues between us, 
and the paths whereby we and the Rus- 
sians have moved so far apart in so short 
a time . 

Only the determination to re-examine 
the premises of our policy can help our 
people in this hour. Whatever their past 
judgments and experiences, serious Amer- 
icans have no greater obligation. 

We, the undersigned, do not affirm that 
every deed or detail of Soviet policy has 
been justified or wise . . . We hold no 
brief for the Soviet system nor do we 
wish to defend every facet of Soviet policy. 

We make this appeal because we be- 
lieve that America’s own interests require 
long-range peaceable co-existence with the 
Soviet Union, and because of our great 
need to preserve our traditional good 
name eee 

Secretary Marshall’s speech—and all the 
collateral things which have been happen- 
ing since President Truman’s enunciation 
of his Doctrine last March—have made 
one thing plain: it is no longer true that 
the difficulties in negotiating the peace 
settlements have contributed to our present 
Policy; rather, that policy itself has be- 
come so sweeping and so irreconcilable 
that it makes the negotiation of individual 
settlements impossible. What alarms us 
most is that we have allowed obstacles on 
specific questions, such as Korea, Germany 
or the Japanese peace treaty, to become 
crystallized into an over-all policy of hos- 
tility to Russia. If we changed this policy 
to demonstrate a genuine will for fair 
agreements, there is little doubt that the 
peace could be written quickly . .. 

The Soviet Union has made clear that 
she is not leaving the United Nations; 
neither can she be expected to leave the 
United Nations to us. It is not surprising 
that the Soviet Union should reply in 
kind to our frankly enunciated policy of 
toughness, 
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able library, research and information serv- 
ice, the similar Institute at 101 Post Street, 
San Francisco, and other organizations 
working in specialized fields of medicine, 
science, music, agriculture, trade and gen- 
eral studies of the Soviet Union. 


to Reason 


Any sensible person can see that the 
effort to mobilize the United Nations 
against the Soviet Union not only strains 
the Charter and rivets rival blocs on a 
body which was intended to serve as an 
arena of harmony—but, in fact, does not 
work, It can only lead to increased divi- 
sion and tension. .. . 

The moment calls for statesmanship of 
a high order. 

To return to reason is . . . an elemen- 
tary act of patriotism in the interests of 
the moral health, the welfare and future 
of the nation. To pause at the present 
abyss, and retrace our road to the unity of 
the great war time coalition is not a sign 
of weakness. It is wisdom. 

The Soviet spokesmen have made a 
most serious charge that our leaders have 
allowed war-mongering and war-prepara- 
tions to go unchecked. That charge must 
be repudiated not in words but in deeds. 
It is not an abuse of freedom, but the 
exercise and defense of freedom, for a 
responsible press and responsible govern- 
mental leaders to re-afirm before the 
world our desire for peace ... 

This is clearly the time for the tangled 
international relationship to be resolved on 
the highest level among the big powers. 

Now is the tim fore our foreign 
policy becomes subject to the pressures 
of a fateful election campaign—for Presi- 
dent Truman and Premier Stalin to meet. 

The times call for bold action... 

In the interests of America’s good name, 
her prosperity and future, we say: “Let 
Us Return to Reason.” 

Americans do not want war. We believe 
that, in the light of the vast achievements 
resulting from our war-time coalition, 
there are no problems which cannot be 
settled now. We can have an honorable, 
mutually-beneficial peace. Let America 
show the way. 

Among the signers are, Alice C. Belester, 
Leonard Bernstein, Victor Bernstein, Anita 
Block, Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
Henrietta Buckmaster, Eugene P. Con- 
nally, Dean Harry A. Curtis, Hugh De- 
Lacy, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Prof. 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Howard Fast, Helen 
W. Fischer, B. Z. Goldberg, Mrs. Thomas 
N. Hepburn, Rockwell Kent, Dr. John A. 
Kingsbury, Dr. Corliss Lamont, Prof. Rob- 
ert S. Lynd, Russell Nixon, Col. Raymond 
Robins, Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Prof. Vida 
Scudder, Lt. Commander Charles S. Seely, 
Agnes Smedley, Prof. Pitrim Sorokin, Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson, Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, 
Prof. Dirk Struik, Hudson D. Walker, 
Bishop John Moore Walker, Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, Max Weber, 











Dean of Canterbury 
Coming to America 


The National Council of |American- 
Soviet Friendship is proud to an- 
nounce the American tour of the 
Very Reverend Hewlett) Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury, under| the Coun- 
cil’s auspices. 


Dr. Johnson will be the guest speaker 
at the following events commemorat- 
ing the two November anniversaries: 


New York—Meeting at St. Nicholas 
Arena, 69 W. 66th St,, Sunday, 
Nov. 9, 2:30 p.m. 

New York—Dinner, Hotel Commo- 
dore, Sunday, Nov. 16, 6:00 p.m. 

Toronto—November 10 

Boston—November 11 

Philadelphia—November 12 

Newark—November 13 

Detroit—November 14 

Cleveland—November 18 

Denver—November 19 

San Francisco—November 20 

Los Angeles—November 21 

Chicago—November 23 


Annual Conference and Luncheon, 
Committee of Women, National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Wednesday, 
December 3. 


Conference 10:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
W. _wood Room 
Luncheon 1:00 p.m. 
Starlight Roof 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 











The Dean’s New Book 


‘THE Dean of Canterbury's new book 

fully comes up to the standards of his 
previous notable studies of Soviet Russia 
and provides the first popularly written 
over-all treatment of Soviet affairs that has 
been published since the close of the war. 
Throughout this volume the Dean uses the 
effective method of describing the situation 
in the USSR by the means of first-hand in- 
terviews and conversations with Russian 
citizens in every walk of life. Soviet Russia 
Since the War appears at a critical time in 
American-Soviet relations and is especially 
important because it presents a viewpoint, 
sympathetic yet objective, toward the Soviet 
Union that is seldom heard today. Amer- 
icans of whatever opinion in politics and 
international affairs will do well to look 
carefully at this.other side of the picture 
depicted in calm and measured tones by 
one of the great religious leaders of 
Christianity. Corliss Lasnont 


(Soviet Russia Since the War, to be pub- 
lished November 7 by Boni and Gaer, 
price $3.00, will be reviewed in our next 
issue). 
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AT THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 10) 


strategy of invading the Balkans, which 
Roosevelt rejected in favor of the second 
front in Europe, would be carried out 
by American policy supposedly dedicated 
to peace! 

Much has been made of the findings of 
the Security Council’s Balkan investigating 
Commission. What has been ignored is 
that five of the eleven members of the 
Commission voted against its conclusions, 
and that the French, Belgian and Colom- 
bian members of the commission made 
vital reservations. The French member, for 
example, declared that “the conditions 
under which the inquiry was carried out 
were not, probably, such as to allow us to 
draw from it any conclusions based on 
sound juridical principles.” 

A series of secondary issues in the 
hopper add to the general irritation. For 
example, the United States backed an Ar- 
gentine move to discuss revision of the 
Italian peace treaty only two days after 
its ratification and after vilifying the 
USSR for delaying this step. This tactic 
alarms the Slavic signatories to the treaty, 
and even the tightrope walking states 
like France. 

The American-Soviet deadlock on Korea 
was also put on the agenda, even though 
the subject is still a matter of negotiations 
in Seoul; in fact on the very day the State 
Department insisted that because no pros- 
pects of solution existed therefore the As- 
sembly must discuss it, the USSR proposed 
a mutual withdrawal of American and Rus- 
sian troops from Korea by the spring of 
1948, leaving the way open for the Korean 
people to set up their own independent 
government. This effort to break the 
stalemate did not stop the State Department. 

There is also that project for a permanent 
Assembly committee which, as the N. Y. 
Daily News aptly remarked would “point 
a finger and yell bloody murder” at the 
Russians all the time. 

Manuilsky and the white-haired, pink- 
cheeked Soviet spokesman, Vyshinsky, have 
called this a body which would stand 
half-way between the Council and the 
Assembly and take away rights and func- 
tions from both; they see a scheme to by- 
pass the Council, in this innocent project 
of a “Little Assembly.” The French and 
Chinese are not overhappy about it either. 

One of the ugliest incidents of the As- 
sembly came in the elections for three new 
members of the Security Council to replace 
Brazil, Australia and Poland whose terms 
are up this year. Under the Charter, new 
members should be elected with an eye to 
“equitable geographical distribution” and 
the “contributions toward international 
peace and security” of the prospective 
candidates. As a matter of custom, this 
means that the Latin American states choose 
a country to replace Brazil, and they chose 
Argentina. India was a logical choice to 
supplant Australia, thus giving southeast 
Asia a seat. And for the third seat, the 
Slavic states selected the Soviet Ukraine. 

But the United States refused to respect 
the right of the Slavic states to name their 
own choice for Poland’s place. The USA 
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backed Czechoslovakia against her own 
will; and Canada’s candidacy was put for- 
ward in place of Australia while India was 
still in the running. 

As a result six unwanted votes were cast 
for Czechoslovakia on the first ballot. 
These were enough to prevent the Soviet 
Ukraine (with about 33 votes) from get- 
ting the necessary two thirds majority of 38. 

Argentina and Canada were therefore 
elected, and an unnecessary race between 
India and the Ukraine ensued in eight suc- 
cessive ballots. 

India’s attractive and able spokesman, 
Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (who is also 
India’s ambassador to Moscow) never 
wanted to run against the Ukraine; she 
wanted as a matter of right to replace Aus- 
tralia and thus give southeast Asia repre- 
sentation in the next Council. But the 
Slavic states found themselves in a situa- 
tion where yielding to India would mean 
losing the customary second seat for the 
so-called “Soviet bloc.” And the State 
Department, whose refusal to respect the 
Slavic states’ choice had caused the un- 
pleasant conflict, sat back with some 
cynicism, continually backing India against 
the Ukraine. On this issue, some 27 na- 
tions, beside the Slavic states, backed the 
Ukraine, a significant testimonial to a 
definite feeling here that the anti-Russian 
“gang-up game” is being played too crudely 
in Washington. 

To make matters worse, elections then 
took place to the Economic and Social 
Council, an important 16-nation agency. 
Canada retained a seat on this body while 
India lost out, thus reinforcing Mme. 
Pandit’s desire to stay in the Security Coun- 
cil race. 

What the outcome will be is not clear 
at this writing. But the whole thing sure- 
ly didn’t contribute to the success of the 
Assembly. 

Equally distressing wrangles have pro- 
ceeded on other planes of the meeting. In 
the Security Council, the USSR has backed 
the admission of all the former German 
satellites—Italy, Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Romania. The Potsdam agreeemnt 
provided these countries should be spon- 
sored for membership as a group; but 
Herschel V. Johnson, for the United States, 
agrees to Italy and Finland, not to the 
others. That’s the nub of another stale- 
mate. 

On Indonesia, where the Dutch have 
been making war since late in July, the Se- 
curity Council has twice demanded “cease 
fire” from both sides. Meanwhile, an Aus- 
tralian-American-Belgian commission of 
“good offices” was appointed. The Dutch 
—with American arms—are advancing all 
the time in violation of their previous 
agreements. And the Council has refused 
to act on Gromyko’s demand that all sides 
return to their status quo ante bellum. 

Interestingly enough, article 7 of the 
Inter-American reciprocal defense treaty 
just signed in Brazil by President Truman 
provides precisely such a procedure for con- 
flicts within the hemisphere: all contestants 
must return to their previous positions. But 








the United States declines to apply this 
same procedure in the case of Indonesia. 

In this atmosphere, the Soviets have 
jolted everyone—seizing the initiative in 
bringing to universal attention the per- 
sistent war-mongering of important Ameri- 
can officials and newspapers which have 
gone unrebuked by governmental quarters. 
Of course, we all know that such war- 
mongering has taken place. Men like Henry 
Wallace have frequently challenged the 
very same persons—George Earle, William 
Bullitt, John Foster Dulles, Charles Eaton 
—whom Vyshinsky singled out. As for 
Vyshinsky’s citation of fabulous war profits 
by American corporations, reaching 52 bil- 
lion in the 1940-45 period, no one disputes 
his case. It is based on governmental 
records. 

It was not pleasant for any serious Ameri- 
can to listen to Vyshinsky’s philippic, but 
for different reasons than are usually given 
in the press. The Soviet prosecutor has 
been called many names in return for 
what is alleged to be his own name-calling; 
but very few have pointed out the more 
essential consideration—the shame for 
America when a diplomat of another coun- 
try has to come here to awaken us and the 
world to the grave danger that this war- 
mongering represents. 

A delegate from India told me the story 
of one of his countrymen who had come 
here recently to enjoy our high material 
standards and to get away from the strife 
of his own land. But after experiencing 
the tension and war fever in this country, 
this Indian threw up his hands and re. 
turned home. He could not stand it. 

The delegate who told me the story 
added: “Your country is frightening. You 
are the only place in the world where 
people talk so glibly of war. I cannot 
stand it miyself.” 

That’s why Vyshinsky’s blast made an 
impact here at the General Assembly, and 
seems to have made an even more earth- 
quaking impact in other parts of the 
world. It will be interesting to hear the 
rest of the debate on this point. 

The Russians want to make war-monger- 
ing a felony, punishable by law. In their 
view, talk of war and preparations for war 
come in the realm of cannibalism. It will 
be a fatal omen if the State Department 
and the Assembly dismiss this Soviet 
move lightly. 

A big campaign is afoot, of course, to 
blame the Russians for the dangerous de- 
terioration here at the U.N. But observers 
here know that the blame cannot be lodged 
so simply. Secretary Marshall’s opening 
speech set the tone of “a showdown with 
the USSR” rather than a determination to 
reach agreement. And everyone remem- 
bers a speech on September 22 by Hector 
McNeil, the British spokesman, which 
Warren Austin applauded. Mr. McNeil 
called Poland’s appeal for great power 
unity “nostalgic nonsense or dangerous dis- 
honesty. We are no longer the same com- 
pany of nations that fought together.” Mr. 
McNei!’s frankness is refreshing. But he 
also reveals where the responsibility lies for 
great power disunity. 

Too much is at stake to allow that dis- 
unity to continue. Despite Mr. McNeil, a 
way back to the unity of the wartime 
coalition must be found. 
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second World War. The rest of the time, 
the country was either fighting invaders 
and interventionists or rebuilding all that 
had been destroyed in wartime. 

A diagram before me shows a row of 
steel masts—props of electric transmission 


lines. Under the first, a very small one, ° 


are the words: 1913—two billion kilowatt 
hours, the figure for the production of 
electric power in Russia before the first 
World War. The next mast is taller; under 
it we read: 1932—fourteen billion kilowatt 
hours. So the masts grow steadily taller 
and their numbers increase: thirty-six bil- 
lion in 1937; forty-eight billion in 1940; 
eighty-two billion in 1950. The row of masts 
is a row of milestones along the road to the 
future, a road that should lead our country 
to abundance. 

I chose this particular diagram out of 
many because in our day electricity is the 
index of growth. It was not fortuitous that 
the first Plan framed on Vladimir Lenin’s 
initiative in 1920 was for the country’s 
electrification. And as we pass the mile- 
stones of electrification on our way to the 
future we shall see that. our country’s elec- 
tric power is growing with ever greater 
rapidity. 

At present we have district power sys- 
tems, each of which covers a great number 
of towns, plants, mines and collective farms. 
In the future these systems will be merged 
to form one single high voltage system 
like the blood circulation system of the 
country. Thus we shall be enabled to trans- 
mit power for thousands, not hundreds 
of miles, as now. 

Soviet scientists are engaged on _ this 
problem today. The power of the great 
Siberian rivers Angara, Yenisei and Lena 
will flow into one mammoth reservoir of 
a single system, supplying energy to any 
part of the country for its needs. The 
turbulent force of the steppe wind, the 
latent power of the turf bogs of the North, 
the force of the mountain torrents of the 
Caucasus and Tien-Shan will be directed 
into the reservoir by innumerable canals. 
A scientist has said that the time will 
come when electricity will be as accessible 
to us as air or sunlight. 

Now after only thirteen years, electrical 
machinery is used in coal mines, for driv- 
ing trains over mountain passes, for milk- 
ing cows in collective farms, for building 
machines and in solving mathematical 
problems in scientific institutes. 

Electricity will penetrate deeper into our 
lives, relieving people of the heavy monot- 
onous labor that can be done by automatic 
machinery. Automatic machinery will be 
introduced parallel to electrification. In 
our new plants there are automatic lines 
Where one person supervises the work of 
scores of machines and hundreds of tools. 

_ The first shafts for underground gasifica- 
tion have been sunk in places where coal 
is turned into gas which is brought to the 
surface and used for turbines in power 
stations. 

Automatic machinery is widely used in 
agriculture. Plans are being framed for au- 
tomatic irrigation systems. The man at the 
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command post in Kuraraks Lowland re- | 


ceives a radio signal that the soil in, lets 
say, Sector Number Seventeen lacks suf.-. 
ficient moisture. The automatic hydrometer 
sends out this signal, a button is pressed 
fifteen miles away, water is released at 
Sector Number Seventeen and the fields 
are irrigated. The hydrometer reports that 
eveything is in order. The button is pressed 
once again and the water is shut off. Thus 
when the fields themselves call for water, 
the river can supply as much as they need. 
After the building of the Volga Station, 
millions of acres of arid land in this region 
will be watered. 

We shall introduce new automatic rota- 
tion of water according to plan for the 


country’s benefit. Rivers will flow in the’ 


direction and do the work that we require. 
The rebellious element of the Dnieper has 
been tamed. It drills coal layers in the 
depths of the earth under the Donets 
Steppe. The river Amu-Darya will be di- 
rected into a new course and will transform 
the Kara Kum desert into a flowering gar- 
den. The country possesses great natural 
wealth; all the elements in Mendeleyev’s 
periodic tables are to be found here. In 
water power, we take foremost place in 
the world. Our stocks of fuel are inex- 
haustible. All these taken together render 
possible the practical realization of tasks 
that at first glance appear fantastic. Regu- 
lation of weather, moderation of climate 
over vast areas, making Northern Siberia 
warmer, transforming deserts and tundras 
into cultivated land, changing hills and 
seas and the current of rivers—these are 
tasks of the more distant future. 

The Soviet people have everything now 
to enable us to make our home more 
comfortable and convenient; the warmest 
parts of it must be used as vast hot houses 
and nursery gardens sheltered from the 
north wind by mountain ranges. The colder 
tracts of the country, not fully opened up 
as yet, must be cultivated and made habi- 
table. There is a great deal of construction 
to be done. But when the architect de- 
scribes it to the curious he has to make 
reservations on certain points. He says, here 
is our plan and we want to build our house 
so that our children may live happily in 
it. It should be quite ready in the course 
of two Five-Year Plans provided no at- 
tempts are made meanwhile to burn it 
down. As is well known, incendiaries have 
been increasing in number lately. 

The architect has every foundation for 
his fears. Our house still bears terrible 
traces of conflagrations that only recently 
we succeeded in extinguishing. That is 
why when he is building the house he has 
to provide for building simultaneously a 
system of fireproof measures. 
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Before coming to this country I had 
heard a number of rumors about OZNA, 
which was said to be Yugoslavia’s equivalent 
to the Russian NKVD. The only OZNA 
agent I have tentatively identified since then 
was an amiable youth in Skoplue who showed 
me the best shop to buy filigree silver boxes, 
gave me the address of his uncle in Mil- 
waukee, and said he wanted to visit the 
United States some time. 

I wish all secret agents could be as friendly. 


HUNGARY: Prior to the Hungarian 
election this summer, the press in America 
went completely overboard to interpret the 
averting of what was a planned fascist coup 
as a Communist coup d’etat. This habit 
of mis-labeling events in Europe as Com- 
munist-inspired is intended to confuse the 
American public into thinking that the 
Soviet Union is somehow involved—for 
“Communist” and “Soviet” are used inter- 
changeably with easy irresponsibility. 

Nevertheless, despite State Department 
protests and sensational press reports of 
terror in Hungary, CBS European staff 
correspondent Howard Smith, after touring 
that country on the eve of the elections, re- 
ported as follows (as published in PM): 


I had expected to see a country shaken 
by a reign of terror following the Nagy 
resignation. In fact, in connection with 
the Nagy incident, the total number of 
people arrested by the police was three. I 
sought for every indication that the affair 
had converted Hungary into a police state 
. . . that civil liberties are being curtailed. I 
could tind no solid indications . . . 

There was no indication that any one 
group woud be influenced [with regard to 
the elections] in any way save by liberal 
persuasion. Most important of all, there’s 
not the slightest indication that I could 
see that there will be any Russian interfer- 
ence. 


Shortly afterward, the elections were 
held. Despite the “restrictive provisions” 
of the electoral law, as charged by the 
State Department which declared that 
millions of citizens would be disfran- 
chised, a quarter of a million more 
Hungarians voted than in the previous 
elections in 1945. This meant that 69 
per cent of the population voted, as com- 
pared with 55 per cent in 1945! 

Just recently, the foreign editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Spencer Irwin, 
exposed the former Prime Minister of 
Hungary, Ferenc Nagy, the great “demo- 
crat” that skipped his country and found 
sympathetic asylum here through our State 
Department and has been given the facili- 
ties of the “Voice of America” to broadcast 
to Hungary twice. Irwin says that on 
June 9, 1942, in the debate of the House 
in Budapest on a bill calling on the gov- 
ernment to confiscate all Jewish “land, 
woodlands, buildings and equipment,” this 
same Nagy declared: 


We look upon this bill first of all as a land 
policy to protect the Hungarian race and 
strengthen it. From this point of view we 
can only sanction the fact that this bill aims 
to give all this land to Christian Hungarian 
Society. If the sense of the idea in the bill 
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is ready to protect the race it will be neces- 
sary to go a few steps further and then we 
will not fear how the Jewish land will be 
distributed or who will get it. 


FENLAND: This country has been an 
old stand-by for every rag-tail anti- 
Sovieteer who need but weep for the tiny 
country that pays its debt though living 
under constant threat of the great bear 
Russia. But how has that tiny country 
fared? A few quotes should suffice. 

Laurin Zilliacus, visiting professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who lived in Finland from 1925 to 1944, 
writing in the April Aélantic Monthly, 
says: 


With the signing of the armistice came 
the Control Commission, several hundred 
strong—but no Red Army and no NKVD. 
There were no Russian arrests of Finnish 
citizens, no deportations, no executions. The 
Russians behaved with scrupulous correct- 
ness, even courtesy... . 

. «. There are indications that the Kremlin 
demands reparations because it wants repara- 
tions, and that it does not want to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. ‘The Soviet 
leaders have extended the time limit; they 
have shown understanding in trade negotia- 
tions; they have at critical periods shipped 
food to Finland. .. . 

. . . There is no iron curtain. Foreign 
journalists come and go and write freely. 
Soviet behavior continues to be correct. Fin- 
nish citizens are unmolested by anyone but 
their own authorities under their own laws. 

All parties, of course, realize the de- 
pendence of the country on the USSR, and 
this knowledge, damps down certain groups, 
encourages other. But there is no direct in- 
terference by the Russians. 


The Herald Tribune correspondent, Wil- 
liam Attwood, writing from Helsinki, de- 
clares on August 10 that freedom of speech 
still flourishes in Finland. He says: 


. . . only the most blindly anti-Russian ele- 
ments . . . complain bitterly to foreigners 
that the nation is being terrorized by Mr. 
Leino’s secret police, whereas the police is 
apparently a good deal more restrained today 
than before the war, when it operated as a 
right-wing Gestapo against the Communists. 


In the same article Attwood says the 
Soviet Control Commission 


. carefully refrains from meddling in the 
country’s domestic affairs. . . .. Meanwhile 
the Finns are enjoying as much (if not 
more) political liberty as before the war. 


SLECHOSLOVAKIA: In the series 


of articles in PM mentioned éarlier, James 
P. Warburg declares: 


. most Czechs, rightly or wrongly, do 
not feel that the Russians have designs upon 
them nor upon their freedom, so long as 
they themselves do not slip into reaction or 
become tools of reactionary forces outside of 
their country. 


Warburg denies, after observing affairs 
on the spot, that Czechoslovakia is a police 
state or that it is a Russian satellite. 





Most of these countries have certain 
tendencies in common. In place of the 
pre-war reactionary regimes which either 
were outright collaborators with Hitler or 
were unable to save their countries from oc- 
cupation, they now have coalition regimes 


including all democratic parties. Despite 
the charges of “rigged elections” an honest 
examination of the facts (we shall docu- 
ment this in a series of articles in subse- 
quent issues) reveals wide popular partici- 
pation in voting under the freest conditions 
any of these countries have ever known. 
Other tendencies in common include 
planned economy, partial nationalization 
of industry, land reforms, and a growing 
and vigorous trade union movement. 

These changes, common to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe—and an increas- 
ing sign of the times throughout Europe 
and Asia—spring from natural roots. The 
land reforms have been a crying need of 
the poor peasants of these areas for genera. 
tions. The economic plans and nationaliza- 
tion of the basic industries have resulted 
from the need to establish their own indus- 
tries on a firm foundation instead of con- 
tinuing as agrarian economies subject to 
outside exploitation. 

It is shameful that in their search for 
new, democratic solutions to insure the 
well-being and security of their people, and 
in their determination to break all ties 
with a feudal past that kept their people in 
poverty and deprived them of all political 
rights, these countries should today find 
the United States, traditionally sympathetic 
to popular struggle for freedom everywhere, 
pursuing a policy directly opposed to their 
interests. In each of these countries it is 
the reactionary elements that find support 
from the United States. 

CBS European staff correspondent How- 
ard Smith, reporting from Vienna (as pub- 
lished in PM) suggests some lessons that 
the United States can learn from Yugo- 
slavia. He says: 


Quit insisting on private enterprise being 
maintained in European countries, as I assure 
you our representatives are insisting today. 
Insist, on the contrary, that governments con- 
trol and plan, or else withhold our aid from 
them. 

Stop our embassies from giving exclusive 
support to upper-class and middle-class right- 
wing parties, as I assure once again we 
are doing. Support the moderate left, or else 
the basic producers, who are 80 per cent of 
the European people, will turn as they have 
in Yugoslavia, and as they seem to be doing 
in the west, for leadership to the extreme left. 


It should be noted that despite the many 
features common to these countries, there 
is considerable variation in the ways chosen 
to reach their goals. This in itself should 
disprove the charge of Soviet domination. 
Thus, the trend in government seems to be 
a one-chamber parliament—yet Yugoslavia 
has a two-chamber system. In some of the 
countries the nationalization of industry is 
far more widespread than in_ others. 
Socialism is the ultimate aim of most of 
them, but the means by which the Com- 


_ munists, for example, hope to achieve it 


vary widely in the different countries. 

It is interesting to note that in none of 
the countries has there been an attempt to 
collectivize agriculture—the system devel- 
oped in the USSR. Nowhere, reliable ob- 
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servers agree, is there anything approaching 
Sovietization. 

All this is not to say that the people of 
Eastern Europe are not close to those of 
the Soviet Union. They are deeply grateful 
to their great neighbor for the sacrifices of 
its people in liberating them from the 
enemy. They are additionally grateful to 
the USSR for leaving them free to set up 
governments of their own without inter- 
ference. They are grateful for the material 
aid that the Soviet Union, despite its own 
vast losses during the war, has offered. 

Many of these countries have deep tra- 
ditional national ties with their Russian 
friends. Most of them, for the first time 
in history, are now able to live in friend- 
ship with the USSR, conducting in their 
present situation a very vigorous barter 





trade among themselves and with the 
USSR that is enabling them to receive ma- 
terials vitally needed for their post-war 
recovery. They are happy that the Soviet 
Union, great and powerful, offers them a 
hand of friendship and understanding in 
their determination to forge their own way 
without foreign interference from any di- 
rection, East or West. 

And, what is very important, they recall 
the bitter lesson of the days when they 
were utilized by foreign governments as a 
cordon sanitaire against the USSR. They 
don’t want to ever be a place d’armes 
again, and they look upon their friend!y 
relations with the Soviet Union not only 
as a means of securing their own future, 
but as essential in the interests of peace 
and security of the entire world. 


OUR DEBT TO SOVIET MEDICINE 
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center within easy reach of every individual. 
There are no economic barriers since the 
service is free, and people are instructed to 
seek medical advice at the slightest symp- 
tom. Progressive physicians in a number of 
countries have quite independently come 
to the conclusion that with the present tech- 
nology of medicine, in our age of speciali- 
zation, group practice, that is, medicine 
practiced by organized groups of general 
practitioners and specialists working in 
health centers, is infinitely superior to indi- 
vidual practice. This was the type of service 
that our Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care recommended as early as 1932, and 
some such groups are functioning very 
satisfactorily in the United States today. But 
their number is limited, and they reach an 
extremely small section of the population. 
Again we are indebted to the USSR for 
having demonstrated on a_ nation-wide 
scale the superiority of the health center 
over individual practice and for having 
shown that the same principle may well be 
applied to rural practice. 

In 1941, the Soviet Union had 13,461 
general health centers functioning in cities 
and 13,512 in rural districts, not counting 
health stations or specialized dispensaries. 
There are various types of health centers, 
the polyclinic, a large center prepared to 
handle all cases that do not require hospi- 
talization, staffed with sometimes over 100 
physicians and a correspondingly large 
number of auxiliary personnel, with depart- 
ments for every specialty. The ambulato- 
rium is a smaller health center, serving a 
smaller group, staffed with not more than 
14 physicians, general practitioners and spe- 
cialists, Its work is supplemented by that of 
a polyclinic or of specialized dispensaries. 
These are.health centers specialized in the 
prevention and treatment of such diseases 
as tuberculosis, cancer, mental diseases, skin 
and venereal diseases, goiter, etc. The health 
centers frequently have outposts, health 
stations, in the working places where first 
aid and routine treatments are given and 
from which patients are referred to the 
centers, 

_ In the cities every residential district has 
its health center. Large factories have their 
own polyclinic or even an entire system of 
polyclinic, ambulatoria and health stations. 
One center sometimes serves a group of 
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factories. The organization is never rigid, 
but adapted to local conditions. The health 
centers give preventive, diagnostic and cura- 
tive services in the office and in the homes, 
and from the center patients are referred to 
hospitals, sanatoria, or health resorts, what- 
ever their condition may require. The fact 
that all health institutions are publicly 
owned and administered by the health de- 
partments makes it possible to coordinate 
their activities in an ideal way. Transfer- 
ring a patient from a general hospital to a 
convalescent home, to a day or night sana- 
torium, or sending him to a spa or health 
resort for after-treatment does not encounter 
the endless obstacles met with in other coun- 
tries in such a case. 

Russia has also taught us how to ap- 
proach the difficult problem of rural health. 
As early as 1864 a system of state medical 
services was inaugurated in the rural dis- 
tricts as part of a program of administra- 
tive reform. Russia was the first country that 
“socialized” medicine on a large scale. The 
present system of rural medical services 
follows the pattern of the urban services. 
The district health center combines hospi- 
tal and ambulatorium, staffed with general 
practitioners and specialists. Its outposts are 
the health stations in the villages with 
nurses, midwives, feldshers (medical assist- 
ants) and doctors, sometimes also dentists 
according to size and prosperity of a vil- 
lage. Special cases may have to be referred 
from the district health centers to a city 
hospital, and professors from medical 
schools tour the villages at regular intervals 
consulting with the local doctors. The sys- 
tem hag demonstrated that scientific medi. 
cine can be brought to the rural population 
and that country practice may be very at- 
tractive to physicians who in the USSR re- 
ceive salaries that are from 10 to 20 per 
cent higher than those of city doctors of 
equal qualification. Rural physicians also 
have post-graduate courses every few years 
with full salary and all expenses paid so 
that they can keep abreast of scientific de- 
velopments. 

Soviet. medicine has liberated the physi- 
cian from the necessity of making a living 
on the ill health of his fellow men. When 
economic barriers are removed the relation 
between physician and patient becomes a 
particularly intimate, a purely human one. 








Physicians’ salaries are determined by three 
factors, experience, responsibility and haz- 
ard. This makes it possible to distribute doc- 
tors according to the needs of the popula- 
tion, not according to its spendable income. 
And it also makes it possible to remunerate 
doctors adequately, paying the highest sala- 
ties to those who are doing the hardest and 
most responsible work. The system also 
permits the doctors to have at least four 
weeks of vacation every year without hav- 
ing to fear a loss of income, and it also 
gives them time to read, to study and for 
post-graduate work. It has, moreover, in an 
age of specialism, given new dignity to the 
general practitioner who as the link be- 
tween home and health center lives in very 
close touch with the people and is physician, 
teacher, and social worker in one, prac- 
ticing not only curative but preventive med- 
icine first of all. The system has further- 
more demonstrated that women make 
excellent physicians in all branches of medi- 
cine, including surgery. One-half of all 
Soviet doctors if not more are now women. 

From the Soviet Union we have also 
learned the importance of working not hap- 
hazardly but planfully in the medical as in 
all other fields. The Five-Year plans with 
their annual quotas have trained all physi- 
cians to work toward a definite goal and 
have given them a yardstick with which 
to measure success or failure of the year’s 
work. 

And finally I would like to mention an- 
other point which seems particularly im- 
portant to me. Soviet medicine was born 
with the slogan that the people’s health 
was the concern of the people themselves. 
How true this is! Health can never be 
forced upon the people, cannot be dispensed 
to them as a matter of charity. Health work 
can succeed only if the people take an 
active part in it. In hundreds of thousands 
of health committees, health nuclei as the 
Russians call them, the people participate 
in planning for health and in carrying out 
the plans. Physicians and other medical 
workers are the experts who guide the peo- 
ple in their struggle against disease, but the 
battle for health is fought permanently by 
the entire population. And this is why the 
chances of success are so good. 

Thirty years is a short period of time, 
particularly when eight of them have been 
years of war and dire emergency. Yet in this 
short period the USSR has begun a new 
chapter in the history of medicine and has 
created a new pattern of health services, 
one that is rational, logical and able to make 
the best use of the present technology of 
medicine. In doing this, in seeking new 
ways, in experimenting relentlessly and 
courageously, the Soviet Union has taught 
the world a great lesson for which we are 
deeply grateful. 
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history which had foreshadowed the great- 
ness and achievements of contemporary 
Socialist Russia. This new emphasis re- 
ceived further stimulus in the patriotic up- 
surge of the Second World War. 

The war gave impetus to another trend 
that fitted easily into the broad concept of 
Socialist Realism, namely, the uninhibited 
expression of private sentiment. There was 
a time when indulgence in such expression 
was universally deprecated as a sign of 
weakness and bad taste. Not that the Bol- 
sheviks had extirpated sentiment, but that 
in the atmosphere of revolutionary austerity, 
public display of private feeling was gener- 
ally viewed as a vestige of petty-bourgeois 
softness and self-centeredness.) The war 
broke down this old reticence. It was dis- 
covered that in a collectivist, classless, and 
unified society there was no inherent con- 
tradiction between public passion and 
private feeling, and that a soldier who 
wrote a love lyric to his Young Communist 
girl in the factory, or a nostalgic piece about 
his little birch-shaded hut on the collective 
farm, was precisely the soldier in whose 
soul these personal loves were inseparable 
from his love of fatherland and the values 
for which it stood. 

Soviet war writing was aglow with 
countless examples of the complete spiritual 
integration of the Soviet individual with 
Soviet society and with the proud accent- 


ing of the socialist significance this “un-_ 


paralleled” psychological phenomenon held 
for Russia’s future. 

When victory was won the value to the 
Russians of thé Socialist Realist approach 
became even more manifest. Immense labor 
was needed for the task of reconstruction, 
but not enough man power was available. 
The economic help expected from the more 
fortunate allies and from promised repara- 
tions came in driblets or not at all. Worst 
of all, victory brought no sense of peace. 
Fascism was not dead. National rivalries 
were rampant. Talk of “dollar diplomacy” 
and “atom diplomacy” filled the air. Here 
and there faint hearts yielded to despair. 
Notes of sadness and disillusionment ap- 
peared in literature, mostly poetry. But the 
optimism implicit in the Marxist philosophy 
and embodied in the Socialist Realist 
credo, vigorously reasserted by the Soviet 
leaders, triumphed once again, and found 
immediate reflection in literature. 

“The great battle for the+conscience of 
mankind is being fought to the death, the 
entire reactionary world is rallying against 
us,” declaimed the one-time skeptic Leonid 
Leonov. But, instead of despairing, he called 
upon his fellow writers and artists to “ob- 
serve and take note... how the advance of 
Soviet humanism pains ground daily, how 
old bastions of culture that the old world 


prided itself upon, and which decayed from « 


neglect, 
hands.” 

This resurgent faith was typical. So- 
cialist Russia had raised herself by her own 
bootstraps before and no one in the So- 
viet Union doubted that she would do so 
again. A new Five-Year Plan was pro- 
claimed. Again, as in the earliest days of 
socialist planning. the writers were called 


40 


are gradually passing into our 


upon to serve the people in its immediate 
task of reconstruction. 

Now once again, through the harsh out- 
lines of the immediate present the Soviet 
writer is evoking the vast promise of the 
future. Leonov envisages the emergence of 
“new colors, forms, situations, and melodies 
unknown to the artist of yesterday.” Fadeyev 
presages the creation of new and superior 
literary forms to harmonize with the “new 
thoughts, new human images, and new 
phenomena” generated by Soviet society. 
Sholokhov sees “vast creative vistas.” 

Outside the Soviet Union, especially in 
the United States, the Soviet writer’s glow- 
ing visions of his country’s communist 
future are likely to be dismissed by some 
as either wishful Soviet thinking or deliber- 
ate Soviet propaganda. A frivolous attitude 
this, since even if the judgment were true 
it could scarcely warrant the overlooking 
of the obvious fact that a people’s wishful 
thoughts and propaganda objectives are in 
themselves exceedingly revealing, and worth 
studying. 

Besides, the terms wishful thinking and 
propaganda are too ambiguous to be used 
without caution. When applied to Soviet 
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art, particularly, they often prove to be not 
so much objective descriptions of the real 
nature of that art as unconscious manifesta- 
tions of the critic’s negative reaction to 
attitudes and feelings so contrary to his own 
that he thinks them forced, unreal, inflated, 
wishful, propagandistic. 

It is fair to assert that as long as Soviet 
art and literature are freely accessible, no 
reader of imagination and good will has 
cause to complain about riddles, enigmas, 
mysteries, walls, and iron curtains. As long 
as Soviet citizens sing, paint, act, compose, 
and write literature for all the world to 
hear, see, and read, nothing can obscure 
their unfolding spirit, nothing can hide 
their most intimate feelings and thought, 
nothing except bias can prevent the world’s 


communion with them. 
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ple against another, then anti-Semitism as 
well as every other forms of racial discrim- 
ination and oppression was bound to dis- 
appear. That fact does not detract, however, 
from the historic significance to the Jewish 
people everywhere of the liberation of the 
Jews of the Soviet Union from the curse of 
anti-Semitic persecution. The Jews of the 
world, in practically every other civilized 
country still under the pressure of all kinds 
of anti-Semitic discrimination, cannot but 
recognize in grateful appreciation that in the . 
Soviet Union the Jews enjoy full equal 
citizenship rights without any qualification. 

Of equal, if not greater importance is 
the opportunity enjoyed by the Soviet Jews 
in the pursuit of economic and cultural 
welfare on the basis of complete equality. 
In principle such equal opportunity for the 
Jews is recognized by every civilized coun- 
try. In practice, however, there is almost 
everywhere a gulf between the principle 
and its enforcement. This rift has been 
entirely eliminated in the Soviet Union. It 
was not an easy task. It demanded a re- 
shaping of the economic structure of the 
Jewish people as it developed during cen- 
turies of Tsarist oppression, when the Jews 
suffered from innumerable legal disabilities, 
barring them from most important produc- 
tive occupations, including agriculture, 
heavy industry, railroading, etc., limiting 
their admission to numerous other occupa- 
tions and, with minor exceptions, restrict- 
ing their right of residence to the Pale of 
Settlement. Not only did the Soviet Union 
abolish all these legal disabilities and re- 
strictions; not only did it give full and 
free access to the Jews to all economic and 
cultural endeavors on an equal basis with 
every other nationality, but it also extended 
to them generous assistance to enable them 
to acquire the necessary skills in those oc- 
cupations not previously allowed to them.. 
Today the Jews of the USSR can pride 
themselves on a sound economic structure; 
their occupational distribution approxi- 
mating that of those peoples which never 
suffered any discrimination or persecution 
because of their race, nationality or re- 
ligion. 

Last but not least, the Soviet Union 
recognized that the multi-national prin- 
ciple on which ‘it is built, must apply 
equally to the Jewish people too. Since 
every substantial ethnic group has under 
the Constitution of the country the right 
to self-government, to the development of 
ls Own statehood and national culture, the 
Soviet Union recognized that the Jewish 
people of the country must be afforded a 
similar opportunity. In 1928, the USSR 
designated the territory of Birobidzhan, an 
area of 15,000 square miles in the Far 
East of the Soviet Union, for preferred 
settlement by Jews with a view of develop- 
ing there an autonomous Jewish com- 
munity. In 1934, this territory was made 
an Autonomous Jewish Region, enjoying 
full local self-government and _representa- 
tion in the Council of Nationalities of the 
Supreme Soviet by a delegation of its own 
choosing. This completed the series: of 
measures which guarantee and safeguard 
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This Anniversary and the Jewish People 


to the Soviet Jews full equal rights as citi- 
zens and as a people, making it possible 
for them to develop their own statehood 
and national culture on the basis of the 
historic continuity of their cultural heritage. 

The rapid development of Birobidzhan 
which was retarded during World War II 
has now been vigorously renewed. The 
influx into the Jewish Autonomous Region 
of new Jewish settlers from the parts of 
the USSR which suffered the greatest war 
destruction is gaining momentum. Two 
great contingents of new Jewish settlers, 
numbering a total of 671 families and a 
number of Jewish war orphans, arrived in 
Birobidzhan during the first six months 
in 1947 in addition to a great number of 
new settlers who arrived singly or in small 
groups. Even now, Birobidzhan is already 
an important center of Jewish culture. It 
is practically the only place in the world 
where all cultural activities including the 
public school system, government, indus- 
try and agriculture, theater, art and radio 
find their creative expression in the Yiddish 
language. It has just been announced that 


Birobidzhan is intended w become the 
center of Jewish culture of the entire 
USSR, and that plans are being perfected 
for the establishment there of a full- 
fledged Yiddish State University. 

On this thirtieth anniversary of the 
Soviet Union, the Jewish people cannot 
and will not forget that the Soviet Union 
saved one and a half million Jews from the 
onslaught of the invading Nazis, that it 
evacuated and protected these refugees at 
the time of its own greatest emergency. 
The Jewish people cannot and will not 
forget that the Soviet Union eliminated 
anti-Semitism on one-sixth of the globe; 
that it has safeguarded for the Jews equai 
citizenship rights in the law and in the 
daily life of the country; that it has pre- 
sented them with the opportunity to de- 
velop their own statehood and national 
culture. The Jewish people naturally ex- 
tend their warmest congratulations: to the 
Soviet Union on the occasion of its thirtieth 
anniversary. The Jewish people will join 
with all sane and patriotic Americans who 
work for the development of friendly and 
cooperative relations between the United 
States and the Soviét Union, the two great 
countries on whom the progress of the 
United Nations, the peace of the world 
and the prosperity of all mankind depends. 
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itself. Though 1946 was a bad crop 
year, because of excessive wet weather, 
the farmers—who now gave 25 per. cent 
of the crop in tax instead of 50 to 80 per 
cent in rent—had much more food than 
formerly. 

In the American zone of South Korea, 
where the landlords still rule the rural 
areas, they spread propaganda against the 
North. First they tried to hide the fact of 
the Land Reform Law; then they tried to 
distort it, saying that “the Communists 
up north are taking the farmers’ land for 
the state.” Nothing, however, could keep 
the facts from seeping into the southern 
rural districts. This was why the general 
strike in South Korea in autumn of 1946, 
which began among the workers—and 
which included a demand for labor laws 
like those of the North, which will be de- 
scribed in a _ following article—spread 
swiftly into the rural areas, until there were 
farmers’ and workers’ demonstrations and 
uprisings in eighty centers, put down 
bloodily by the police with the help of 
the American military. 

Since the harvest of 1946 was a poor 
one, North Korea tried to collect rice from 
South Korea in payment for half a billion 
kilowatt hours of electric power they had 
supplied to the South from their big plant 
on the Yalu River. They also tried to get 
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rice in payment for irrigation water, which 
the North sends into the South to water 
60,000 acres. In both efforts they failed. 
Whether South Korea no longer has a 
surplus, or whether the Americans need it 
for Japan, or whether they just refused on 
principle, North Koreans wouldn’t know. 
But they have kept on supplying the South 
with that irrigation water and that electric 
power—the unpaid bill is now for one bil- 
lion kilowatt hours—because they believe 
in Korean unity and that payment will 
come some day. 

“The Korean people of the South would 
suffer,” was the answer they gave when I 
asked why they didn’t close down the 
electricity until they got paid. 

In 1946, North Korea fed itself scantily 
on about one pound of grain per day per 
person. But by 1947, the land reform was 
well established, the cultivated area had 
increased 1714 per cent over 1945 and the 
fields were better wo1ked. The Farmers’ 
Bank gave loans for seéd and fertilizer and 
the weather was fair. 

So the big news of autumn in 1947 was 
that North Korea could feed itself properly 
on a harvest of two million metric tons of 
grain, which would be a pound and a 
quarter per person per day. 

A trip from coast to coast across the 
peninsula showed every inch of arable land 
well.sown. Fields came so close to the 
railroad that a casual glance through the 
window gave the illusion that we were 
riding over the crops. Rice fields were 
thick with sharp blades of that dark blue- 
green color that shows well-fertilized soil. 
One heard that the fields in South Korea 
had gone yeliow for want of the fertilizer. 
For the fertilizer plant is in North Korea. 
It once supplied the fields of South Korea 
and’ Manchuria as well, but now its fer- 
tilizer goes only to the north. 

At any time in the past two years North 
Korea would gladly have traded fertilizer 
to the south for food; but something al- 
ways got in the way. 
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An air of success broods over North 
Korea, in autumn of 1947. It is especially 
noticeable on the farms. Let is take a 
sample village, one near Pyungyang on 
the west coast, one of several I visited. 

Kwangyi village is a cluster of ninety- 
seven families buried in green gardens, 
crops and trees. They possess in all some 
343 acres—not quite four per family—of 
which most is sown to millet, kaoliang and 
corn, with twenty-one irrigated acres in 
rice. 

The village chairman, a lean, sinewy 
man in his forties, squatted on a mat in 
the high summer pavilion he had built 
over the roof-tops, and radiantly gave his 
tale. Ten families had built new houses in 
the past two years, six had replaced straw 
roofs with slate, six more had built these 
useful summer pavilions, which are high 
platforms with a roof but with open sides, 
raised above the foliage to catch the breeze 
on summer nights and give the luxury of 
good sleep. There were twenty new radios 
and forty new sewing-machines in the 
village. Electricity, paid for by the villagers, 
was now in every home. 

Only five of the ninety-seven families, he 
told me, had possessed land before the land 
reform. They had had fifty acres, an aver- 
age of ten acres per family, and these acres 
were still theirs. All the rest of the land 
had been rented, some from five landlords 
who lived in the village, and the rest in 
small pieces from people who lived in town. 
One of the five landlords had been “gugen,” 
chief of the village, appointed from above. 

“Before freedom came,” said the chair- 
man, “there was hate against the landlords, 
but nobody dared speak, not even when 
they took 70 or 80 per cent of the crop. 
After the frecing, we began to demand the 
land. Then the government listened to us. 
When the government gave the land—that 
was the biggest happiness I ever knew. No- 
body in the village was against it except 
the five landlords. They just went away 
and we don’t want to remember them any 
more.” 

Many, many new things had come since 
the liberation, he told me. At my request 
he began listing them in turn. “There was 
the land reform, and there was the teach- 
ing of children and of illiterates—formerly 
only the rich studied but now we have 40 
children and 60 grown-ups going to school. 
Then there was the electricity and the 
radio. And the taxes were many kinds 
formerly but now are only three: for the 
government, the province and the school. 
Then there are the secret elections and the 
right of everyone to be elected—we have 
a Peoples’ Committee of Five elected to run 
the village, instead of a ‘gugen’ appointed 
from above. Then there is this Women’s 
Union which is getting equality.” 

“Of all these new things which is the 
most important?” I asked him, while a 
dozen villagers clustered around to hear. 

He considered a moment and then an- 
swered with decision: “The land reform— 
and the free speech.” 

Such are the changes in ownership and 
in daily living that have made the farmers 
of North Korea a solid bulwark of the 
new regime. 


(The next article will discuss industrial 
workers.) 
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THE USA, THE USSR AND CHINA 


(Continued from page 19) 


ricksha to the use of the street. The 
street belongs to both of them, but there 
is no question which can seize the bigger 
share.” Another economic motive may well 
be the size of loans already granted to 
Chiang for civil war purposes. The Kuo- 
mintang can be held to repayment, but 
every other party has said it does not con- 
sider itself so bound, since the money has 
been used to crush opposition and for that 
purpose alone. 

American sources, moreover, spoke frank- 
ly of strategic aims, related to the Soviet 
Union in terms of attack rather than de- 
fense. China is thousands of miles from the 
USA but borders on the USSR. General 
Wedemeyer, while in China on his last 
trip, denied a local allegation that he was 
dickering for bases. But two days later, on 
September 1, 1947, Henry R. Lieberman 
wrote in a Nanking dispatch to the New 
York Times that “China is important to 
long-range warfare. Manchuria and Sinki- 
ang constitute possible fighter-plane bases 
on an aerial route leading from Okinawa 
through West China to the important Lake 
Baikal region of the Soviet Union.” The 
New York World Telegram, on August 30, 
reported from Washington that the desired 
bases included Chengtu, Lanchow and Sian, 
all in West China. 


Chinese Fear Revival of Japan 


General Wedemeyer also visited Formosa, 
Japan and Korea, suggesting military think- 


ing that embraced a scheme of outposts 
of which China was only a part. Strategi- 
cally, this scheme is oriented largely on 
Japan as its cornerstone. Harry F. Kern, 
Foreign Editor of Newsweek, wrote on 
August 4, 1947: 


Already American policy tends to stress 
building up an orderly, hard-working Japan 
rather than a chaos-ridden China. . . . The 
United States may even revive Japan... as 
a military power as well. . . . Many an 
American general in Japan talks of com- 
manding a Japanese army equipped and 
staffed by Americans. 


This again is a complete reversal of all 
the postulates of Yalta, on which a Soviet- 
American-Chinese partnership for peace 
was to be based. Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist reactions apart, it is interesting to 
quote some from Kuomintang China itself. 
As early as November 2, 1946, the Ta Kung 
Pao wrote, according to the New York 
Timés, that “in case of a Russian-American 
war it would be Japan who, as a probable 
ally of the United States, would be in a 
position to claim complete restitution of her 
Asiatic empire.” Almost a year later, on 
September 9, 1947, the New York Times 
reported from Nanking that Kuomintang 
China, like the USSR, will insist on veto 
power being retained, contrary to the wishes 
of Secretary of State Marshall, in the forth- 
coming Japanese peace talks. Premier Chang 
Chun then declared that China was op- 
posed to what he termed “the fostering of 


Japanese strength” and would take all steps 


to prevent a “revival of the Japanese 
empire.” 

That the Chinése people, even where 
exposed only to Kuomintang and American 
views, do not see themselves as threatened 
by the USSR is evident from a public opin- 
ion poll taken by the Ta Kung Pao in 
Shanghai, chief city under Chiang Kai- 
shek’s control. The New York Times re- 


ported on May 27, 1947, that: 


Russia received the largest number of votes 
as the best-liked foreign power . . . 336 
checked Russia as the best-liked . . . and 
285 voted for the U. S. .. . 170 liked Russia 
second best and 108 the U. S. .. . Six- 
sevenths of the voters believed Japan would 
invade China again. Most of the replies dis- 
approved of the present Chinese govern- 
MNGi i... 


What the USSR Did 


Soviet troops left all non-treaty Man- 
churian soil early in 1946, having first re- 
moved all Japanese and quislings and dis- 
mantled some war industry. All independent 
accounts testify to their strict neutrality in 
the Chinese civil war while they were still 
there. In some of the occupied cities the 
civil administration was Communist. In 
others the Kuomintang arrived and installed 
itself. The Russians did not intervene for 
the Communists by giving them Soviet 
arms or allowing them the use of Soviet 
transport. They also refused Kuomintang 
requests to intervene against the Commu- 
nists by preventing them from taking pos- 
session of Japanese arms where no Russian 
garrisons existed to take these over, or by 
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The enemies of world peace will not succeed in wip- 
ing from the memory of the American people the tre- 
mendous sacrifices made by our Russian ally to secure 


The American people will forever remember the 
sacred heritage of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, which 
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Premier — Stalin, speaking for the Russian 


ble to have friendly and lasting cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and the Western democracies.” 


The American people agree with that staunch sup- 
porter of Roosevelt's foreign and domestic 
Henry Wallace, that “for the United States and Russia 
to live together in peace is the most important single 
problem facing the world today.” 








The enemies of world peace will not break the 
friendship, destined by history itself, between the 
American and Russian people. The bond between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was cemented in 
blood during the dark days of the common struggle 


against the nazi-fascist enemy and sealed with the 
greatest victory the civilized world has known. 


dominate the world by force and violence. However 
the greedy monopolists, the chief enemies of world 
peace, will not succeed in realizing their conspiracies 
for a third world slaughter. 


the Russians, hate war. Both great 


nations are a peace-loving people. 


‘I unconditionally believe it is possi- 








licies, 


Our organization is already on record pledging 


uphold the policy of friendship and 
will, 
progressive Americans, continue its 


efforts to realize the hopes and the dreams of the civi- 
lized world to secure lasting world peace, democracy 
and freedom of all common people. 
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forcing them to restor> railway  trafhc 
where they had halted it to prevent Kuo- 
mintang advances. 

After the retirement of the main Soviet 
armies, garrisons remained, under the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty, in Port Arthur and Dairen. 
Dairen was to be under Soviet military 
control only during war with Japan. The 
Kuomintang and the United States main- 
tained that this condition ended when the 
last shots were fired. The Russians took 
the view that war technically existed until 
the signing of a peace. Most competent 
observers believe that the stiffness of the 
Russian interpretation has been due to 
American intervention in the civil war and 
the presence of American naval installations, 
without treaty sanction, in Tsingtao, where 
they continue to exist at the time of writing. 

Beginning in November 1946, Russian 
civilian personnel employed on the Chinese 
Changchun railway were also withdrawn 
from both Kuomintang and Communist 
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territory, although their presence was legit- 
imatized by the Sino-Soviet Treaty which 
official Chinese publications had praised 
highly and even Henry Luce had described 
as “highly approved” by U. S. opinion 
{interview with China Press, Shanghai, 
October 26, 1945). The Associated Press 
reported on November 22, 1946, that the 
withdrawal included 300 persons from 
Kuomintang-held Changchun alone, and 
on November 29, that the Soviet Embassy 
in Nanking had attributed it to “beatings 
and other lawless acts’ by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s. army and police. No retaliation of 
any kind was taken, though provocations 
against Soviet citizens continued. 

During 1947 large numbers of Soviet 
nationals, including long-resident “White 
Russians” who had made their peace with 
the USSR, were evacuated from non-Man- 
churian cities such as Shanghai, Tientsin 
and Peiping as well. 

Relations with the Kuomintang govern- 
ment continued on a level of diplomatic 
correctness, and coolness, while the Soviet 
press made no attempt to withhold criti- 
cism of the civil war, U. S. intervention, 
and the reversal of the post-Yalta trend 
toward a negotiated peace within China. 
At the same time, it must be stressed that 
Moscow did not try to reverse the trend by 
military intervention, supplies or loans 
favoring Chiang’s enemies, did not send 
any high-powered emissaries like Marshall 
and Wedemeyer to tell the Chinese what 
to do, or otherwise apply direct pressure in 
internal Chinese politics. Its publicity organs 
expressed their views and sympathies in 
o_o forthright language—that was 
all. 

In its relations with the United States, 
the USSR began to take every possible 
opportunity to demand an observance of 
the Moscow 1945 agreements, pledging 
withdrawal of military personnel, non- 
interference in Chinese affairs, and encour- 
agement of peace through a democratic 
coalition government. Statements of this 
kind were made repeatedly by Molotov, 
Gromyko, Vyshinsky and other spokesmen 
at Foreign Ministers’ Conferences and ses- 
sions of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil and Assembly, culminating with that of 
October 1947. Stalin himself referred to this 
matter repeatedly in his public staternents, 
including the well-known. interviews with 
Alexander Werth, the United Press and 
Elliott Roosevelt. His position was stated 
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tersely in the Werth interview of Septem- 
ber 24, 1946: 


Werth: Do you believe that the quickest 
withdrawal of all American forces in 
China is vitally necessary for the 
future of peace? 

Stalin: Yes, I do. / 


Is a Solution Still Open? 


Is the road. to friendly cooperation stil] 
open? It is the belief of this writer, on the 
strength of the record, that it certainly is, 
but only along the lines of wartime and 
immediate post-war agreements—along the 
lines of the Roosevelt-Stalin policy. That 
policy was not an artificially contrived 
“deal” but an accommodation to the true 
interests of peace and of the American, 
Soviet and Chinese peoples. The Soviet 
Union has not departed from it. The 
majority of articulate Chinese people are 
either fighting for its internal objectives 
with arms, and with considerable success, 
or advocating it at great personal risk to 
themselves in the Kuomintang’s own terti- 
tory. This is evidenced both by the polls 
we have quoted, and by the repressions 
Chiang Kai-shek constantly undertakes 
against labor unions, students, intellectuals, 
independent businessmen and even dissideit 
generals under his command. All of them 
are reported alrnost daily in the U. S. press. 

It is clear too that American Far Eastern 
experts and correspondents, almost without 
exception, are violently against the present 
policy of intervention, General Stilwell and 
Colonel Evaas F. Carlson spent their last 
days criticizing it trenchantly. “Moderates” 
like Owen Lattimore, Theodore White, 
Nathaniel Peffer and a host of others have 
denounced it in strong terms. State De- 
partment officials who have held tenaciously 
to the same view have been removed to 
other jobs. It is no exaggeration to say 
that American opinion as a whole has no 
use for Chiang Kai-shek and is uneasy 
about the support given him by the U. S. 
government. 

Such unanimity can only be based on a 
real and extremely broad area of common 
interest. That is the kind of ground on 
which peace and cooperation are built, and 
it must somehow be regained. In any case, 
the facts of Far Eastern life itself are 
bound to restore it in a new context, and 
to isolate those who reject it for their own 
purposes. Chiang Kai-shek did so and is 
paying with defeats which are bound to 
put an end to his power. Present U. S. 
policy has landed in a morass, after costing 
much American money and prestige, and 
thousands of Chinese lives. Denunciations, 
such as Wedemeyer’s, of the very groups 
that policy upholds, testify to its bankruptcy 
and approaching collapse. 

But, the basic national interests of the 
United States, which are the same as they 
have always been, need not suffer when 
this happens. It is demonstrably untrue, 
and I believe the record in China proves 
it, that there is “no alternative” to sup- 
porting reaction there and elsewhere in the 
world. 

On the contrary, the alternative exists 
and is the true road to peace. That will be 
shown if and when the American people, 
armed with the facts insist on a return to 
the position of FDR. 
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USSR through contracts to supply technical 
assistance to Russian manufacturers, along 
the lines of such arrangements in the 30’s. 

Let us now consider some of the methods 
that have characterized trade between the 
two countries. The first Soviet government 
trading agency established in the United 
States was the Products Exchange Corpora- 
tion (Prodexo), of little significance. The 
second, however, the All-Union Textile 
Syndicate, represented the Soviet textile 
industry, and for a few years bought con- 
siderable quantities of American cotton. 
These shipments of cotton were at first 
bought for cash, but later were financed 
by the Chase National Bank, which has 
remained an important factor in American- 
Russian trade ever since, maintaining close 
banking relations with the State Bank in 
Moscow. 

In 1924, the Soviet government established 
the .Amtorg Trading Corporation, incor- 
porated under the laws of New York State, 
but with practically all its stock held in 
escrow by the Ministry for Foreign Trade 
in Moscow. It became the sole peacetime 
Soviet trading agency in the United States, 
and has played a dominating role in Amer- 
ican-Russian trade. As such, it has been a 
target for both criticism and praise, as an 
outpost, on foreign soil, of a State trading 
country, which still remains the largest and 
most powerful advocate and example of 
that form of organization for handling 
foreign trade. The Amtorg does not, how- 
ever, represent the Soviet government nor 
even the Ministry for Foreign Trade; ac- 
cording to Soviet law, which has been 
accepted by New York courts, Amtorg is 
only the agent for a number of export and 
import corporations, separate legal entities 
responsible at home and abroad with their 
own properties and stocks for all obliga- 
tions assumed by them. The Amtorg, ex- 
cept for this reservation, is the counterpart, 
in the United States, of the “Trade Dele- 
gations” (Torgpreds) set up by the Soviet 
government by treaty in England, and in 
a number of other countries, differing from 
these, however, in that the officials of the 
Amtorg do not have diplomatic status. In 
actual trading operations, however, there 
is no essential difference, and the Amtorg 
buys and sells on a large scale, as agent 
tor Moscow, though, as pointed out above, 
not as agent of the Soviet government. 

In the course of its 23 years of operation, 
the Amtorg has undergone many changes, 
both in leadership, methods of trading, and 
size and kind of transactions. While it is 
impossible to describe these changes in the 
scope of this article, a few general princi- 
ples may be laid down, and modifications 
of those principles recorded, that are of 
interest in judging the adaptability of the 
agent of a State trading country to the 
customs and peculiarities of a free, com- 
petitive trading country, where individual 
private traders buy and sell with a mini- 
mum of interference from their govern- 
ment, except in wartime. 

In the first place the Amtorg, in effect 
as agent for the Soviet government, from 
the beginning has always requested, even 
demanded, credit on its purchases, and 
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terms of payment entirely new to American 
exporters brought up in a school of cash 
before shipment. However, Amtorg gradu- 
ally established its own credit standing by 
meticulously. meeting its obligations, and 
now, after the cessation of wartime opera- 
tions under Lend-Lease, has reestablished 
its standing as a high-grade credit risk, 
and is able often to buy on extended terms 
of payment, even to short-term credit ex- 
tending beyond the date of shipment of 
the goods concerned. In cases requiring 
long-time fabrication and manufacturing to 
unusual specifications, however, the average 
American seller demands and receives pay- 
ments on placing of order and progress 
payments during fabrication. 

On Amtorg sales of Russian goods in 
the United States market, the tendency had 
continuously been at least to attempt to 
sell on contracts negotiated in Moscow, or 
in the matter of furs, at auctions in Lenin- 
grad. Under normal peacetime conditions, 
these methods have worked satisfactorily; 
and their use may be expected to increase 
as the quantity of Russian export goods 
of interest to American buyers increases, 
and regular deliveries can be depended up- 
on. Support for such trade from both gov- 
ernments concerned can be counted on: the 
author has already reported on his official 
trip to Moscow in 1946, where this ques- 
tion was discussed in some detail, and a 
foundation’ laid for future expansion of 
Russian imports into the United States. 

Another conspicuous and often irritating 
characteristic of Amtorg trading operations 
has been that the experience and training 
of its personnel, from the officers down to 
the clerical personnel, have for the most 
part been inadequate for coping with the 
intricacies of American manufacturing and 
the peculiar requirements of the American 
import market, due to the very different 
set-up in their own country. The habit of 
Moscow of assigning hundreds of men to 
foreign commercial posts and withdrawing 
them after a comparatively short period of 
work has often greatly complicated the 
commercial relations between Americans 
and Russians. 

The reorganization of the “Torgpreds” 
about 1935, the increase of the staffs and 
duties of the Export-Import corporations 
in Moscow, and the resulting change in the 
status of the Amtorg, were all connected 
with the need both in Moscow and in 
foreign capitals for men with the back- 
ground of knowledge that comes only with 
long experience and contact with foreign 
markets and domestic production; and 30 
years is not enough to provide de novo 
the thousands of such men required to 
manipulate the bureaucratic machinery of 
the Soviet State foreign trade monopoly. 

The complexity of this machine has prob- 
ably been increased by the transfer of au- 
thority from the Amtorg, as agent for the 
Export-Import corporations, to the home 
offices of these corporations in Moscow. It 
is in the USSR that specifications for pur- 
chases are drawn up, or quantities of goods 
for sale (except furs, mentioned above) are 
fixed and even shipped to Amtorg on con- 
signment. Thus the employees, even the 
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officers, of the Amtorg cannot always act 
on their own responsibility but can only 
follow and adhere to strict instructions 
from Moscow. 

Another problem has arisen from the 
Russian habit of “bargaining,” which often 
affects every detail of a long and involved 
contract, and is applied in many cases to 
manufacturing details where Russian speci- 


fications run counter to American experi- - 


ence. It must be said that in certain cases 
the Russians were right and the Americans 
wrong or not sufficiently venturesome. It 
must also be pointed out that the Russians 
are not the only, if sometimes the most 
persistent, “dickerers;” citizens of other 
nations also do not understand or apply 
the American one-price system, which, for 
that matter, applies chiefly to the retail 
market, and is never held in quotations by 
manufacturers and many other sellers of 
goods and services, but is subject to modifi- 
cation according to various circumstances. 
Competition among suppliers or buyers 
plays a large role in the United States, 
and the Russians have shown themselves 
aware of these conditions. It is the author’s 
view that Americans are sufficiently good 
horsetraders themselves to meet the Rus- 
sians on their own field, and at least play 
the game to a draw. 

A further weakness of the Soviet foreign 
trade system from the American viewpoint 
is the failure of the trade delegations and 
the Amtorg to publicize and explain the 
scope and importance of their trading oper- 
ations to the countries in which these 
operations are carried on. Since 1935, when 
the last issue of Amtorg’s “Economic Re- 
view of the Soviet Union” appeared, little 
information on trade movements between 
the United States and the USSR has been 
published, except by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, which periodically issues 
figures showing these movements. Bare 
statistics, while useful, do not, however, 
give a long-range outlook, especially in view 
of abrupt changes in Soviet buying policies 
and variations in the United States situa- 
tion that prevent the free placing of orders 
or disposal of imported goods. Therefore, 
in the opinion of the writer, often ex- 
pressed to the Russians, secrecy in the mat- 
ter of orders under consideration or of 
quantities of goods offered for sale works 
against the interest of the Russians them- 
selves and often stymies their own move. 
ments. A conspicuous case of success of 


the opposite policy is offered by the record 
of the recent fur auction in Leningrad, 
which, handled by a Russian with long 
training as an officer of Amtorg, received 
excellent publicity in American papers, 
and resulted in real competition and prob- 
ably higher prices for the goods offered 
at the auction. 

For publicity is the keynote of American 
economic life, and any important develop. 
ment suffers if it is not fully understood 
by the section of the public concerned. 
Thus, the numerous self-protective clauses 
in Amtorg purchase contracts, often harm- 
less if understood, raise opposition if not. 
Some of these clauses run counter to 
American business or legal principles, and 
if insisted upon may easily upset a particu- 
lar deal. Adequate discussion of these in 
the press is hard to get, because of the 
refusal to comment of both Amtorg officials 
and those in the United States government, 
who are often themselves inadequately in- 
formed on the Russian point of view. The 
presence in Moscow of a commercial at- 
tache, who has been recently apoointed, 
may, it is hoped, result in more and more 
reliable: information about the commercial 
policies and plans of the Soviet State trade 
monopoly, as these affect the American 
exporters and importers dealing with the 
Amtorg and the representatives of its prin- 
cipal in Moscow. The interests of both 
countries would be served by an expansion 
of published news concerning the business 
that each country is doing or will do with 
the other. 

It may be pointed out here that the 
USSR, concentrating its energies on re- 
construction and expansion of its industry, 
transport, and agriculture, must in the long 
run, as it often has done in the past 30 
years, adapt its comparatively new, clumsy, 
and complicated foreign trading mechanism 
to the requirements of a world that is 
rapidly changing in many basic respects, as 
the result of two World Wars and the im- 
pact of new ideas, social, economic and 
political. The United States economy and 
government have a tremendous advantage 
in their ability to change with the times, 
and with only minor direction from the 
government, American foreign traders are 
well abreast of events, and are opening 
new markets and expanding old all over 
the world. The USSR is under particular 
pressure to develop its resources, expand its 
manufacture of consumption goods, irrigate 
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its deserts and add to its food-producing 
area. The Amtorg, this writer believes, has 
a real story to tell, no less important an 
economic narrative than the recovery of a 
huge and virile people from the ravages 
of war; the exploration and development 
of the resources of a continent; the building 
of modern industrial plants in the desert, 
the mountains, and the Arctic; and finally, 
as the ultimate result of these gigantic 
efforts, the highest and most generally 
distributed standard of living, material and 
cultural, that the inhabitants of the Russian 
empire have ever known. 

In this future development the United 
States can, from its own experience, be of 
inestimable help. This article has attempted 
to suggest ways in which that help can 
be increased and accelerated. If any of these 
suggestions prove to be acceptable either 
in the United States or in the USSR, the 
purpose of the author will have been 
fulfilled. For while I have brought out cer- 
tain difficulties, I am convinced that the 
maintenance of the cordial business rela- 
tions that have existed between hundreds 
of American firms and Russian buyers and 
sellers over 30 years, and in a few cases 
back for 50 years or longer, is a far more 
promising factor for future trade between 
the two countries than are the complexity 
of the Soviet trading mechanism and some 
of their business habits a discouraging fea- 
ture for the expansion of that trade. 

And further encouragement for a hope- 
ful attitude toward the future was received 
by the writer on his trip to Moscow pre- 
viously mentioned, from lengthy interviews 
with Soviet trade principals, both adminis- 
trative and executive. A promise made by 
the Minister for Foreign Trade to admit 
for permanent residence and operation in 
Moscow American firms interested in sell- 
ing to or buying from the Soviet trading 
agencies was the highlight of those inter- 
views. When the time for this change in 
Soviet policy comes, and mutual acquaint- 
ance with conditions in the other country 
on the part of the citizens of each country 


spreads, as it always does under mutually 
satisfactory trade conditions and exchange 
of traders, it may be confidently expected 
that friendship between the United States 
and the USSR will become stronger, and 
will redound to the benefit not only of the 
two countries but of the world. 

For both countries need for their full 
development and the raising of the stand- 
ard of living of their own people an expan- 
sion of multilateral trade, not confined to 
a few countries or ever a hemisphere, but 
including the whole world, particularly 
the backward countries now seeking a bet- 
ter life for their hundreds of millions of 
inhabitants. The United States, a workshop 
for the world, possesses skills, plants and 
processes capable of supplying almost all 
the needs of these growing markets, and a 
purchasing power that can absorb all the 
products which those countries can deliver 
in exchange for American goods. The 
USSR, on the other hand, is a vast store- 
house of many minerals, metals, and agri- 
cultural products, sufficient, as they are 
developed, to pay for all its requirements 
for the means to develop these resources, 
in the manufacture of which the United 
States excels. Expansion of trade between 
the two countries would stabilize economic 
relations, and lead to an exchange not only 
of goods, but of knowledge and experience, 
in which each country can be of value to 
the other. The usefulness and permanence 
of these relations would minimize the de- 
structive effect of the rivalry between their 
two social systems, both of which possess 
attractions for countries to which they are 
adapted. 

The writer’s belief in the possibility of 
the “peaceful co-existence” of these two 
systems is shared by many statesmen, both 
Russian, American, and foreign. But there 
must be a solid foundation on which to 
base that co-existence, and it is the author’s 
firm belief that such a foundation can be 
found in mutually beneficial economic re- 
lations, which can readily be extended into 
cultural fields. 
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30 YEARS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
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collective or cooperative basis. The latter 
was to be achieved by persuading peasant 
farmers to put together their holdings, in- 
cluding draught animals, larger livestock 
and implements of tillage, so as to form 
larger farming units, worked cooperatively— 
the famous collective farms. The economic 
advantage of this change was that, not only 
could methods of cultivation be improved 
thereby, but the possibility was afforded by 
the larger farming units for mechanized 
cultivation with tractors and combine-har- 
vesters, which was highly labor-saving; i.e., 
it increased the productivity per man hour, 
which was so essential. Contrary to com- 
mon opinion in the west, this was not 
“forced collectivization.” Both in inten- 
tion and in execution (in the main) it was 
voluntary. In Stalin’s words in introducing 
the policy, the intention was “to unite the 
small and dwarf peasant farms gradually 
but surely, not by pressure but by example 
and persuasion, into, large farms based on 
common, cooperative, collective cultiva- 
tion of the soil with the use of agricul- 
tural machines and tractors and scientific 
methods of intensive agriculture.” 

The carrying into effect of this gigantic 
program of construction—to which some 


; have referred. as “the second revolution”— 


was far from easy. The years of the First 
Five-Year Plan were years of economic strain 
and tension, akin to emergency periods in 
wartime when a rigorous order of priorities 
has to be enforced and the time factor rules 
all. 

Life and activity on the construction 
sites out east and in the new towns, like 
Magnitogorsk, the mushroom steel town in 
the southern Urals, or those of the Kuznetsk 
basin in central Siberia, had something of 
the atmosphere of the American pioneering 
days. 

Life was not soft and easy; it was 
rough and sometimes grim. But there was a 
hope in men’s eyes, and much of the same 
sort of. thing that in wartime England came 
to be known as “the Dunkirk spirit.” 

Of the achievements of those years much 
has since been told. It must suffice to sum- 
marize it in a few economic indices. As a 
result of the constructional activities of the 
First and Second Five-Year Plans (i.e. be- 
tween 1928 and 1937) the output capacity 
of the country in steel and coal increased 
four times and of electrical power seven 
times. In addition, a whole list of new in- 
dustries was created, in most cases from 
scratch; motors and aircraft, plastics and 
artificial rubber, copper and aluminum. 
Even with these great advances, time proved 
too short. On the eve of the war Soviet 
steel output was still below the German; 
her stock of machine-tools probably had 
not passed beyond the figure of half mil- 
lion, as against three quarters of a million 
in Britain, 1.3 million in Germany and 1.5 
million in the U. S. A.; and her tractor 
park, although it increased 10 times (meas- 
ured in horse-power) between 1928 and 
1937, was little more than a half the 
U. S. A. figure. On the other hand, she 
partly made up for this by greater stand- 
ardization and more rational utilization 
(e.g. in the case of agriculture the coefficient 


of tractor utilization was high owing to 
their employment being organized through 
the Machine Tractor Stations). But meas- 
ured per head of population, Soviet pro- 
duction in heavy industry was still only 
about a third or a half of the German or 
British per capita level; and the official 
slogan of policy just before the war was “to 
catch up to the more advanced countries 
in per capita production as well.” Estimates 
were being made on the eve of the war 
that, if the output level planned for 1942 
were maintained over the next decade, the 
total stock of certain types of capital equip- 
ment, such as turbines, electric motors and 
cotton spindleage, expressed as a ratio to 
the population, would attain the U. S. A. 
1937 level by 1955. Such perspectives of 
future progress were rudely broken by Hit- 
ler’s onslaught in 1941. 

It is sometimes imagined that the 
progress of Soviet heavy industry in the 
’30’s was at the expense of consumption and 
the standard of life. True, in the “tight” 
years of 1931 and 1932 (which were bad 
harvest years) the level of consumption 
doubtless fell in the towns and over large 
areas of the countryside as well. True, also 
that, when the needs of rearmament called 
for revisions in the original plans, in face 
of gathering war-clouds, it was the targets 
for the consumption-goods industries that 
generally had to be scaled down. But 
though the rates of development for light 
industry were much smaller than those for 
heavy industry, certain consumer goods 
industries—bogks and shoes, sugar and 
paper and food-processing industries are 
notable examples—registered some impres- 
sive increases. In the course of the pre-war 
decade the standard of life of both the 
urban and the rural population, particu- 
larly the latter, increased very consider- 
ably. 

As regards grain, it is probable that 
(allowing both for the change in popula- 
tion and for the fact that less grain was 
exported than in Tsarist days) grain avail- 
able for consumption per head at the end 
of the ’30’s was greater by some 50 or 60 
per cent than it had been in 1913. While 
the per capita production of animal products 
was probably smaller at the later date than 
it had been ‘before the First Five-Year 
Plan (owing to the decline of livestock), 
per capita production of sugar had nearly 
doubled, that of potatoes and other vege- 
tables had probably risen by a fifth or a 


_ quarter and may well have been as much as 


double the level of 25 years before. 


There was a geographical feature of 
Soviet industrialization which proved to be 
of the greatest importance in wartime and 
will no doubt be of great importance for 
the shape of the future. This was the 
famous eastward shift of industry; the 
rapid building of new industrial regions 
toward the east, where previously rich 
mineral wealth had remained virtually un- 
tapped. This did not mean that the older 
industrial centers in the west were neglected. 
Industry forged ahead in the Leningrad 
and Moscow districts, in the Ukraine and 
in towns like the picturesque old Nizhni- 
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Novgorod (now the city of Gorky) beside 
the Volga, or further south the dusty, 
sprawling, sieepy Tsaritsyn that was to be- 
come the bustling modern engineering city 
of Stalingrad. The eastward shift was rela- 
tive only; a shift of the economic center of 
gravity, due to the more rapid rate of de- 
velopment of the newer centers. These 
newer regions comprise the Urals, so rich 
in minerals, and the area lying between it 
and the Volga; the Kuznetsk coal basin in 
central Siberia, a thousand miles east of 
the Urals, now another powerful center of 
coal and steel and chemicals and engineer- 
ing; Kazakhstan with its coal and iron ore 
and copper; and Soviet Central Asia with 
its cotton textile mills and chemical plants 
and its rich potential in hydro-electricity— 
the so-called “white coal.” In the future 
they may well step into the front rank, 
ahead of their older rivals in the west. As 
examples of these changes, one may cite the 
fact that during the war the output capacity 
of steel in these eastern regions grew by 
50 per cent. Previously they had accounted 
for no more than a half of the total for 
the whole country. The wartime increase 
went at least half way to repair the loss of 
steel production in the west. There were 
similar large increases in the electricity out- 
put and the engineering industry of these 
regions. As regards oil, which formerly 
came almost entirely from the Caucasus, by 
1950 nearly two-fifths will come from dis- 
tricts east of the Volga, compared with no 
more than 11 per cent on the eve of the war. 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan 


The new post-war Five-Year Plan for 
1946-50 is primarily concerned with the 
problem of restoration. As the war recedes 
in our memories, we in the west are apt to 
forget the extent of the devastation which 
German invasion and occupation of Soviet 
territory entailed: more than 1,700 towns 


and over 70,000 villages partially or wholly 
destroyed, and 25,000,000 persons rendered 
homeless. It has been estimated that the 
Germans removed 7,000,000 horses and 
17,069,000 cattle from the occupied areas— 
not to mention the killing and deportation 
of human beings as well. 

Reconstruction work on the famous 
Zaporozhe steel works alone (adjoining the 
Dnieper dam), where the first of three 
giant blast furnaces has just been restarted, 
is said to have cost to date 10,000,000 man- 
days of labor, apart from the cost of the 
equipment itself. Reconstruction work 
scheduled for the new Five-Year Plan in- 
volves the restoration of more than 3,000 
medium and large industrial plants and the 
new construction of a further 2,700. 

Restoration work in the previously occu- 
pied areas of the west is designed to be 
completed in the course of 1949; and by 
the end of 1950, the industrial output of 
these regions is to be raised to 15 per cent 
above the pre-war level. At the same time, 
development in the eastern regions—east 
of the Volga, in the Urals and Siberia, 
Kazakhstan and Central Asia—where in- 
dustry made such progrés in the war 
years—will proceed at a rapid tempo. For 
the country at large the industrial target 
for 1950 is set at a level 48 per cent above 
the pre-war. This means, of course, that 
there will be a continuation of that relative 
shift of weight towards the east which was 
occurring in the 1930’s. A few figures will 
illustrate this tendency. According to the 
Plan figures, the old iron and steel center 
of the Donbas-Dnieper region will account 
for 39 per cent of the rolled steel output of 
the whole country in 1950, compared with 
52 per cent in 1940; and for 50 per cent 
of total pig-iron output instead of 65 per 
cent in 1940. Similarly, in the case of oil 
the “eastern districts” by 1950 are expected 
to account for 36 per cent of total produc- 
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tion, compared with only 10 or 11 pre-war. 

Among the targets for particular indus- 
tries which represent the largest increases 
over pre-war levels are those for non-ferrous 
metals and the engineering trades. Machin- 
ery output is scheduled, for example, to be 
doubled and the output of tractors and 
motor cars to increase by three and a half 
times. Here, again, the pre-war principle is 
continued of giving first priority to the 
making of machines and industrial equip- 
ment, since it is upon them that the progress 
of every other branch of industry depends. 
For primary iron and steel the target in- 
crease for 1950 over 1940 is no more than 
35 per cent; for coal it is 51 per cent and 
for electricity, 70 per cent. 


The First Year of the Plan 


At the same time it should be noted that 
side by side with the emphasis on the heavy 
industrial base, goes a greater emphasis 
than ever before on consumers’ goods, in 
order to make up as swiftly as possible for 
wartime deprivations. 


The first year of the new Plan, 1946, 


experienced sorfte serious difficulties. This - 


was chiefly due to the occurrence of a 
drought in the Ukraine and the Volga 
region which has been officially described 
as “the worst drought for 50 years.” As an 
indirect result of this, certain industries 
lagged behind in their fulfillment of the 
tasks set for them by the annual plan. Cases 
in point were some branches of machine 
building, the motor industry, timber and 
the coal industry of the eastern regions. 
Even so, there was nothing to justify the 
irresponsible talk which took place some 
months ago in certain sections of the press 
in England and America about an “econom- 
ic crisis’ and “a breakdown of the Plan.” 
Among the increases registered in 1946, 
compared with 1945, one finds the follow- 
ing: pig-iron 12 per cent; steel 9 per cent 
and rolled steel 13; coal and_ electrical 
power 10 per cent; motor trucks 38 per 
cent; equipment for the metal industry 40; 
and tractors for agriculture 72. As regards 
consumption goods for the civilian market, 
their output showed a rise of 20 per cent 
over the year (leather footwear rose by 28, 
cotton goods by 17 and woolens by 30 per 
cent); and the volume of capital construc- 
tion work showed a rise of 17 per cent over 
1945. Nor did the devastated areas lag 
behind, despite the crop failure affecting 
so large a part of the Ukraine. Industrial 
output in the areas which had suffered 
from German occupation increased by 20 
per cent over the previous year. 

The position at the time of writing is that 
progress during the current year in fulfill- 
ing the demand of the 1947 Plan has been 
considerably smoother than it was in the 
course of last year, Despite unexpectedly 
severe weather in the first quarter of the 
year, which disorganized transport and 
caused iron and coal and timber and build- 
ing materials to lag behind, the gross output 
of industry as a whole at the end of the 
first half of 1947, has registered a 15 per 
cent increase over the same period of the 
previous year, and the textile and light in- 
dustries catering to the consumer, an in- 
crease of nearly 30 per cent. It is significant 
that the annual plan for the current year 
set targets which represented a higher rate 








of increase than during the previous year 
(16 per cent increase for coal and 19 per 
cent for steel). Moreover it laid special 
emphasis on consumer goods industries, 
which were to show an over-all increase of 
27 per cent for the year. There are no 
present signs that the aims of the plan for 
the quinquennium as a whole will not be 
substantially fulfilled. Moreover, the oc- 
currence of something approaching a bum- 
per harvest this year will bring fresh hope 
to eyes that have seen the weariness and 
exhaustion of the war years, the horrors of 
foreign invasion by a foe as ruthless as the 
ancient Tatar horde, and war losses that 
quite eclipse any that . English-speaking 
countries have known. It will help to make 
up the leeway occasioned by last year’s 
drought; and it will enable the USSR to 
give aid to some of her Eastern neighbors 
whose crop position is less good than her 
own. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., _ RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, published monthly 
at 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, New 
‘York, for Oct. 1, 1947. 
State of New York, \ os 

County of New York Peet, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Jessica Smith, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the Editor of the SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY and that the following is, to the best of 
her knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in_ sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager, are: Publisher, SRT Publications, Inc., 114 
East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y.; Editor, 
Jessica Smith, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 

, N. Y., Managing Editor, None; Business Man- 
ager, Donald Schoolman, 114 East 32nd Street, 
New: York 16, N. Y.. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) SRT 
Publications, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y.; Jessica Smith, 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y.; Frederick 
Field, 23 West 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. Za 

4. That the two paragraphs next: above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books ‘of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, ho 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a-bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct of 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. ; 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is.......... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) JESSICA SMITH,, Editor. | 

7 ee —~* subscribed before me this 26th 
day o eptember, 1947. 

. ‘i (Seal) FANNY GRAFF 
(My commission expires March 30, 1949.) 
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USE it to go places . . . to make new friends 
and business contacts . . . to find better open- 
ings ... to obtain rapid advancement. . . to 
broaden your personal and cultural life . . . 
learn to speak 









Fein ee ccccccccecccccccc‘c‘ceccecececeeee 


SPANISH ° FRENCH - PORTUGUESE - ITALIAN -GERMAN - RUSSIAN 


or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE conversationat METHOD 


It’s the novel method which makes Linguaphone so easy and practical. You learn simply by 
LISTENING . . . you hear the voices of native teachers, you repeat what they say, you ask 
and answer questions in words of every day use, and before you are aware you are actually 
holding a conversation in the foreign tongue. 


POOH OHOOOOOHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHOHHHHHHHOOHEHOEEE 


HALF HOUR A DAY— 
A LIFETIME ADVANTAGE LANGUAGE IS POWER 


When you take a Linguaphone Conversational As you master a new language you get 
Course you are not confronted by problems of time, a new sense of added power. You have 
appointments, travel, large classes...or any classes. pushed back the horizon, making you | 
You need consider only your own convenience. 1 Santas with wow countries, new peo- 
your own home, at any time, your Linguaphone set s \ 
b age ple, new experiences. You get more out 
is instantly ready to teach you. You can refresh f ; : 
your memory of the previous lessons. Your teach- © travel in foreign lands. Vou can 
ers never get tired. They repeat any portion of the ingle with distinguished visitors on 
lesson you wish, over and over till you know it. friendly terms. You can read the great 
You set your own pace; you can go as rapidly or classics of world literature, and current 
as slowly as suits you best. You can study alone in trade and professional publications in the original. 
privacy, or have the family or friends join you in a 
delightful pastime that pays dividends. 




















Linguaphone Courses in Spanish, 
German, French, Italian, Russian 
and Portuguese are approved for 
World War Il Veterans under the 
G.!. BILL OF RIGHTS. Send coupon 
for full information. 
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44RCA Building, New Y 
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Make Yours an All-Year-Round Holiday Gift 
AND RECEIVE A GIFT YOURSELF 


No last minute shopping! No Wrapping! No 
mailing! And a handsome card, arriving by 
Christmas, notifies the recipients of your gift 
to them. And YOU, too, receive a gift. 

should be read by all Examine the offers shown on this page and 

(List price $1.00) - 
in then select your own holiday gift. 
B: Soviet Russia Atlas 


RUSSIAN WAR” 
» Beene HOW IT IS DONE ns Set eal 


descriptive notes ee — ages er beauti- 
(List price $1.00) Fill in the blanks, check your gift choice and Oe ee 


(List price vie 
You pay $3.00 mail coupon TODAY with your remittance. You pay 








3 gift subs bring you | 
A: “Stalin Must Have 


a“ 
Peace 
by Edgar Snow 
A powerful vote against death and 
in favor of life 
(List price $2.50) 
or 


B: “SHOOTING THE 


2 gift subs bring you 
A: “Behind Soviet 
Power” 


by Jerome Davis 
Necessary, timely, fair-minded; 




















“PEACE ON EARTH’—Never before in history have the 
people of the world, in the face of gathering war clouds, 
yearned so for peace. 

But to gain peace, you must struggle for it. The issues 
involved must be understood. There is much confusion 
today, for the Iron Curtain is real—it is anti-Soviet preju- 
dice that reactionaries are using for their selfish ends. They 
seek to curtain off the Soviet Union as something mysteri- 


ous and terrifying, and in so doing, raise the threat of 
another world war. 

Don’t let them hang an iron curtain over your eyes. You 
and your friends can see the reality for yourselves by 
reading Soviet Russia Today, the magazine that for fifteen 
years has presented accurate, up-to-the-minute facts. In 
helping your friends to know the truth, you help determine 
whether there will indeed be Peace on Earth. 





4 gift subs bring you 
A: “Soviet Russia 
Since the War” 


by Hewlett Johnson 
Dean of Canterbury 
The Dean’s newest book 
(List price $3.00) 


B: Understanding the 


Russians 
by Bernhard J. Stern and 
Samuel Smith 
Vital aid to knowing the USSR 
List price $2 30 
ou pay $ 











5 gift subs bring you 
A: “Just Tell the 


Truth” 


by John L. Strohm 
A reporter keeps his pledge to tell 
the truth about the USSR 
(List price $3.50) 
or 


B: New Songs from 


Russia 


Album, three 10” records 
Six gay and tuneful songs 
(List price $3.00) 


You pay $7.50 








6 gift subs bring you 


A: “A Guide to the 


e e 
Soviet Union” 
by William Mandel 
Extensive, authoritative record of 
facts, conditions, trends 
(List price $5.00) 
or 


B: Record Album 
Gypsies 
Four 10” records 


Gypsy songs 
(List price $3.75) 


You pay $9.00 


(You can take advantage 
of this special offer by 
including your own sub- 
scription, new or re- 
newal, as one of the gift 
subscriptions entitling 
you to a gift. If the 
subscription entered in 
your name is a renewal, 
please mark R next to 
your name.) 
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ENCLOSED find $ 
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My own name is: 


Address 


114 EAST 


32nd STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


for which please send annual subscriptions to each of the names below 
in accordance with the special gift offer outlined above. 
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My gift choice is: 
AQ BO 
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